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THE KHEDIVE OF EGYPT, WHO IS ON A PRIVATE VISIT TO LONDON 


Abbas Hilmi, the Khediv 


progress of 


arrived in London on Wednesday on a private visit to Sir Ernest Cassel (48, Grosvenor Square), who has been intimately connected with the 
The Khedive was born on July 14, 1874, and succeeded his father, Mohamed Tewfik, in 1892. He has four daughters and a son 
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ROYAL MAIL AND SHORTEST SEA ROUTE TO IRELAND, via 
STRANRAER anp LARNE. 
Open Sea Passage, 80 minutes; Port to Port, 2 hours. 
Two Sailin s each way daily (Sundays excepted). 
BELFAST AND NORTHERN COUNTIES RAILWAY. 

Excursions to Portrush, Giant's Causeway, Glenariff, Whitehead (for cliff walks 
at Blackhead), Ballycarry for the Gobbins Cliffs and Caves, and Larne. Circulir 
Tours round Antrim Coast. 

HOTE! S OWNEv AND MANAGED BY RAILWAY COMPANY.—Staition 
Hotel (Belfast and Northern Counties Railway), York Road, Belfast; Northern 
ce Railway Hotel, Portrush. Terms on application to F, Cox, Hotel Manager, 
Portrush. 

For full information apply at IRISH TOURIST OFFICE, 2, CHARING CROSS, 
oe or to JAMES COWILk, Traffic Manager, Northern Counties Ruilway, 
Belfast. 


AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, CHINA or AROUND THE WORLD 
vid VANCOUVER. 
Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world's grandest scenery. 


For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Thirteenth Edition. Cloth, 1s.6d.; Paper, 1s. Post Free from the Publishers 


FO O DS FO R AR H E FAT . (The Dietetic Cure of Corpulencr.) 


By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L R.Coll.Phys., Lond., &c. 

Illustrates the dangers of Obesity --viz. Weak Heart, Breathlessness, Dropsy, 
Apoplexy, Congestive Diseases, &c.; the Evils of Quackery, Purgatives, and Drugs, 
and that the Permanent Cure of Obesity is a matter of Diet alone. 

: OPINIONS OF THE PREss. 
The Queen says :—‘t The advice contained in this book will be invaluable.” 
The Lady says :—“t The very best book on corpulency that has ever been written.” 


London: Cxuarro & Wiypus, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C.; or from any Bookseller 


WHITE HART HOTEL, WINDSOR. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting 
some of the most beautiful scenery'in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in historic associations. A spacious Restaurant with entrance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent, 
Telephone No. 6 WINDSOR. 


Mr. PUNCH IN BOND STREET. 


Exhibition of Original Drawings from 


Se UEN Cie.” 


InctupInG Works sy LINLEY SAMBOURNE, PHIL MAY, BERNARD 
PARTRIDGE, RAVEN HILL, E. T. REED, &c. 


NOW OPEN. Admission One Shilling, including Catalogue. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 37, New Bond Street, W. 
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S T. JAMES’S., Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.20 punctually, 
OsEDF HyEVDsE Es BrEcREG? 
Translated by RUDOLF BLEICHMANN, trom Wilhelm Meyer-Forster's Comedy, 
Kart HEINRICH - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15, 


OMEDY THEATR €.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON, 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A Romantic English Comedy. cx 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.30. 


BD a LANE, THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director 
ARTHUR COLLINS. 
HENRY IRVING'S SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 815, DANTE. 
By MM. Sardou and Moreau. 
SATURDAY MATINEES, at 2.30. 


PODROME. 
la oe ONnBOURN STREETS MEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


FIRE EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT. 
OPEN DAILY. Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, ros. 6d. 
Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 


. HISTORICAL & LOAN SECTIONS, FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, 


ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, FROM 1666. 
IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE, TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES,” 
GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE. 


Historical Procession of Fire Fighters. Steamer Races. Pompier Drill. Quick Turn- 
out Competition. Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues, 


NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 
GRENADIER GUARDS, HON. ARTILLERY CO., and EXHIBITION BANDS. 
ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eug/n. 


GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—Martiniques—Survivors of Mont Pelée— 
River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House—Spider’s Web—Great 
Chute—Manége Mécanique—Marionette Theatre—The Biograph. 


LONDON & SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 


ACCELERATED TRAIN SERVICE between LONDON anithe WEST OF ENGLAND. 


WEEK-DAYS (commencing 1st July). 


A 

am. | am] a.m. | a.m. | a.m. | am. -m. .m. | p.m, 
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ILFRACOMBE .. aeaees 12 59 ae 415 re 454] : 
TAVISTOCK .. Se oe wp It 24 x: chy | 414 ats 18 

BODMIN Ta60/ | eae a 5 25 | B 
DEVONPORT .. se 5 1x1 46| .. 326) 3 44] 40 
North Rd... ,, 1152] . 3.33.) 3.52 46 
PLYMOUTH yMutley .. ,, 1r 55] + 337| 356 49 
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““ A’ CORRIDOR EXPRESS LUNCHEON TRAIN 2 

“B CORRIDOR EXPRESS DINING TRAIN 1st, and and 3rd. Class. 

Connections are formed at eter (St- Davids Station) with the South Devon Line to DAWLISH, 
TEIGNMOUTH, TORQUAY, DARTMOUTH, &c., and at PLYMOUTH (North Road Station) with 
the Great Western Line to TRURO, FALMOUTH, PENZANCE, &c, 

LAVATORY ACCOMMODATION, rst, 2nd and 3rd Class in principal Trains. 

TOURIST TICKETS all classes issued from WATERLOO by all Trains available for two months. 


CIRCULAR TOUR by RAIL and COACH. 


Tickets are issued from LONDON (WATERLOO) every Week-day, embracing the principal 
health resorts of North Devon and rth Cornwall, including Lynton, Ilfracombe, Clovelly, Bude, 
Boscastle, Tintagel, St. Columb, Newquay, Padstow, &c. 

FAST EXCURSIONS leave WATERLOO as follows :— 

On THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS to EXETER, EXMOUTH, OKEHAMPTON, ILYMOUTH, 
BARNSTAPLE, LYNTON, ILFRACOMBE, BUDE, BODMIN, PADSTOW, &c. 

On MONDAYS and FRIDAYS to SALISBURY, YEOVIL, CHARD, AXMINSTER, LYME 
REGIS, SEATON, SIDMOUTH, BUDLEIGH SALTERTON, &c. 

Full particulars of TOURIST, EXCURSION and WEEK-END Bookings, together with the Official 
List of Seaside, Farmhouse, and Country Lodgings, can be obtained upon application to Mr. HENRY 
HOLMES, Superintendent of the Line, or any of the Company’s London Offices. 

CHAS. J. OWE 


5. General Manager. 


OUR. IRELAND: 


VISIT. THIS PIGETURESQUE: COUNERY. 


Official Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated 
free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


Addvess:—G K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Irish Railways Tourist Office, 
2, CHARING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), 


are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects, 


BOATING. SEA BATHING. FISHING. 
For full particulars, route, &c., write Horets MANAGER, Southern Hotel. 
Kenmare. 
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Gossip of the Hour. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Svecle. 


Trooping the Colour.—All London turned out to witness 
the trooping of the colour on the Horse Guards Parade 
last Friday. The brilliant sunshine, a cloudless sky, 
the varied movements of the soldiers, and the brilliant 
uniforms made the spectacle the most successful of all the 
celebrations in honour of the King’s birthday. The King, 
who was making his first appearance on horseback since his 
illness last year, looked exceedingly well in his uniform as 
colonel of the Grenadier Guards. One of the most con- 
spicuous figures on the Horse Guards Parade was General 
Meany, Advocate-General of the United States Army, a 
stalwart, grey-headed soldier in his simple blue uniform, 
most effectively decorated with a gold girdle and sash. 


A Boom in ‘ Copperfields.,—We are threatened with a 
perfect epidemic of stage versions of David Copperfield. No 
fewer than four playwrights— Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
Mr. Gideon Warren and Mr. Landeck, Mr. Oswald Brand, 
and Mr. W. H. Day—have by some subtle influence 
simultaneously chosen Copperfield for their theme, and 
it is said that more Copperfields are shortly to follow. 
Both Mr. Brand and Mr. Day have already finished their 
dramatisation of the famous novel, and Mr. Landeck’s 
version will be rehearsed within the next few days. Lovers 
of Dickens will be immensely interested in seeing how 
these dramatists present David on the stage. 


An Amazing Verdict.—Except to the defendants the ver- 
dict in the Cape ragging case does not seem to have given 
any satisfaction. And no great wonder. In time of peace 
the British public may be singularly indifferent to military 
matters in general but it is keenly sensitive about the 
honour of the British Army. The result of the verdict in 
the recent court-martial has given a widespread impression 
that an “officer and a gentleman” can with impunity act 
as a bully, a liar, and a coward. Had the verdict been left 
to a mass meeting of the officers of the British Army I 
believe ninety-nine per cent. would have given their votes 
against the defendants, and the real tragedy of the finding 
of the court-martial is that it appeared to represent the 
general feeling of the British Army, to whom, asa matter of 
fact, the conduct of the defendants was even more distasteful 
than it was to the man inthe street. It is inexpressibly 
galling to those high-spirited gentlemen who for the main 


Prince Christian 
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part officer our regiments to feel that it has been stated by 
a military tribunal that the military standard of honour is 
considerably lower than that of a sixth-rate club. Our 
army contains fewer black sheep than that of any other 
civilised country, and it is an uncompensated misfortune 
that the sins of seven black sheep should be visited on all 
their comrades. 


Birthday Honours.—Sir Edward Lawson, one of the birth- 
day peers, is, of course, the proprietor of the Daily Telegraph. 
He was born in 1833 and has been actively associated with 
journalism for fifty-two years. His father was one of the 
founders of the cheap press, and Sir Edward Lawson during 
the earlier part of his journalistic career took a most active 
part in the repeal of the paper duties. Hall Barn, Beacons- 
field, Sir, Edward’s country seat, is intimately associated 
with Edmund Burke and Edmund Waller, and one of Sir 
Edward Lawson's most-prized treasures is the historic 
dagger which Burke dramatically displayed in the House of 
Commons on the occasion of his famous speech on the 
French Revolution. The dagger is not a formidable weapon, 
being a mere wooden toy which was sent frcm France to 
Birmingham as a pattern. 


‘Short Speeches and Bores.”—Major Rasch, the member 
for Chelmsford, on whom a baronetcy has just been 
conferred, is one of the most popular and able of the 
service members of the House of Commons. He is an ex- 
cellent speaker who believes strongly in short speeches and 
practises what he preaches. He has given literary form to 
his views.in a most interesting little book entitled Short 
Speeches and Bores. He is an Eton and Cambridge man, 
and was for eleven years in the 6th Dragoon Guards and 
afterwards in a militia battalion of the Essex Regiment. In 
politics, after the manner of service members, he is an 
enthusiastic follower of the Colonial Secretary. 


Cleaned and Restored.—There is a certain lady who is 
addicted very strongly to the art of making-up. What she 
does exactly is a mystery to all but herself and her maid, but 
the effect is precisely as if she had a thick coat of enamel or 
lacquer all over her face. A good deal of discussion has 
ensued as to whether this is renewed every day after ablu- 
tions. On this point a dear friend of hers observed, ‘‘ Of 
course not. The expense would be enormous. Depend on 
it when she wants to wash she goes to some place where 
they clean old pictures.” 
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Dr. W. G. Grace and the Snapshotter. 
—A little incident illustrating one of 
the many reasons for the popularity 
of the G.O.M. of the cricket world 
occurred on the recent visit of the 
London County Cricket Club to the College Park, Dublin. 
A very attractive-looking young lady was evidently 
desirous of capturing a photo of W. G., and wandered round 
the pavilion in which he was ensconced awaiting an oppor- 


The 


Copyright cf ** The Tatler” 


THE RECENT FLOODS 


The photograph shows how the garden of a house at Wargrave was turned into 
At the left can be seen an outhouse almost completely submerged 


a lake. 


tunity. None coming, she at last in desperation levelled 
her camera at her prey, who immediately became aware of 
the fact by the laughter of the surrounders, in which he 
very heartily joined, thereby causing the young lady to 
retire in confusion. Some time afterwards, however, the 
doctor espied her at the other side of the pavilion, and 
descending the steps came over to her and with his best 
bow remarked, ‘‘I have come to apologise for my rudeness 
and to give youa chance.’’ It is hardly necessary to say 
that the lady took her opportunity and the doctor at the 
same time. 


What We are Coming To.—Past exhibitions made a 
feature of—and incidentally a fortune out of—the Irish 
jaunting car or the Venetian gondola. The exhibition of 
the future will make its market with the electric bath chair. 
Noiseless and luxurious, fast and fully under control, this 
miniature motor car will be, and safe as well, for it will 
be surrounded with a modified torpedo netting, the first 
contact with which stops the machinery, puts on the brake, 
and brings the carriage to a standstill whatever the speed. 
Weare fast progressing to the stage when everything will 
be automatic. En passant, a scientific friend assures me that 
we are little more than automatons ourselves. 


“Good Old Gaiety."—This is the title of a ‘ historiette 
and a remembrance ” written by Mr. John Hollingshead as 
the souvenir of the house which closes on Saturday. Mr, 
Hollingshead is on familiar ground and he has produced a 
most interesting book, though I do not quite see the point 
of his motto, “ Those whom the gods love die young.” A 
theatre which has produced a marchioness and a couple of 
countesses surely does not come under the category implied 
in the motto. A rather pathetic list is that of those who 
have died. I should like to have seen a list of those who 
had married and who they had married. 
The volume, which will be sold at 
half-a-guinea, is to be presented to 
every member of the audience next 
Saturday. 


“London Squatters."—The decision 
in the Piccadilly newspaper squatter 
case is apparently going to be taken up 
by the police as a precedent, for the 
newsagent at Charing Cross Post Office 
has been shifted on to the kerbstone. 
London will be forced to adopt the 
Paris kiosk sooner or later, 


Cult of the Fan. 


A BEAUTIFUL ENGLISH FAN 


Of the eighteenth century 
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A Prophet of Ill.—The astrologer has 
been busy with the horoscopes of Sham- 
yock III, and her opponent, and with 
startling results. Shamrock III., he tells 
us, was launched at 1.20 0n the after- 
noon of Tuesday, March 17, when the Sun was in the House 
of Long Journeys, Venus in the House of Honour, and 
Saturn in the House of Opponents. This indicates, it 
seems, a fortunate start and a powerful opponent; but 

that other maleficent planet, Mars, was near the Fourth 
House, which betokens ill luck before the races are 
over. Happily the Reliance was launched under no 
luckier star. The Moon in her case was in opposition 
to the Sun, and Mercury, though this ugly blemish 
was mitigated by better arrangements, in the House 
of Sports. The prophet, after .the manner of prophets, 
is extremely vague, but I gather it is quite probable 
that at least one of the yachts may meet with an 
accident before the races are over. 


The New Manager.—There is a rumour that if 
Mr. Schwab should retire his place in the manage- 
ment of the Yankee steel trust will be taken by Mr. 
Henry C. Frick, who fought the strikers at the Carnegie 
works some years ago and narrowly escaped assassina- 
tion. Very fond of home and children, Mr. Frick has 
two principal hobbies—music and pictures. His private 
picture gallery is indeed one of the finest in the States, 
but his taste in music smacks of the Wild West, and 
his visitors are regaled with brazen concerts supplied 
by an orchestrion worked by water-power. A minor 
hobby is the cultivation of mushrooms, and he is as 
proud of his mushroom beds as Mr. Chamberlain is 
of his orchids. Mr. Frick, by the way, is an inveterate 
concert-goer, but is seldom seen at a theatre. 


Another Charity Ball—The ball in aid of the Charing 
Cross Hospital, which takes place at the Albert Hall on 
July 9, promises to be even a greater success than the Lon- 
don Hospital ball a few weeks ago. The King has made 
known his wish that naval and military uniforms for the 
future are not to be worn at fancy-dress balls, so kilts and 
hunt dress will form the costume of many of the men at 
the Albert Hall next Thursday week, while some of the 
dancers will appear in the picturesque dress of the early 
Georgian period. The great feature of the ball will be the 
wonderful electrical effects, which have been~ specially 
designed by Mr. Henry Beau of Paris. The flowers inter- 
spersed in the green fireproof garlands are to be electrically 
illuminated, and green, pink, and gold will be the pre- 
dominating colours in the arena. 


The Union Jack Concert.—Lady Maud Warrender and 
Mr. Iles must congratulate themselves on the monster 
concert they gave at the Albert.Hall on Thursday. The 
King and Queen were present and everybody who is. 
anybody seemed to be there. One of the best items in the 
programme was “1812,” while the New Zealand Band 
made a capital impression. 


The Cult of the Fan.—A very interesting lecture on fans: 
was recently given before the Society of Arts by Miss Hannah 
Falcke, in which that lady told the story of the fan from its 
earliest appearance in China to the present day. The lecture 
must have been a fascinating one and it was illustrated by 
interesting lantern slides, of which I have asked permission 
to reproduce two. Miss Falcke has herself long been a 
collector of fans and other artistic treasures as all who 
know her place at 4, Orchard Street, Portman Square, are 
well aware. 


A LOUIS XV. FAN 


Made entirely of ivory 
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The Best Tipsters.— Among hotel 
waiters in this country there is a pre- 
vailing opinion that French visitors are 
the most generous in their ideas of 
what constitutes a fitting “tip.” Ger- 
mans are said to be the most niggardly, and a certain class 
of American who comes to this country with the fixed 
determination to do everything as cheaply as possible comes 
next as regards parsimonious notions. Canadians are not 
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Books for Policemen.—As a rule the 
policeman is not a very literary indi- 
vidual or given to the study of books 
and periodicals, but at the police bar- 
racks at Cleethorpes in Lincolnshire the 
study of literature is encouraged by a reading-room, where 
all manner of books are provided for the guardians of the 
peace, which they can peruse whilst off duty. The idea is 
by no means a bad one, and its extension might improve the 

mind of the policeman generally and enable him to 


soothe his prisoner’s mind by appropriate quotations 
from the classics as he took him into custody. 


Is Motor Racing a Sport ?—As far as taking a great 
deal of personal risk goes the racing motorist certainly 
can lay claim to be called a sportsman on the same 
level as a hunting man or steeplechase rider, but the 
performances of the racing motorist so much depend 
on mechanical construction that his individuality as a 
sportsman becomes lost. Motor racing never could 
produce a Fred Archer, for instance. In motor racing 
the result depends really on the perfect construction 
of the cars, whereas on the turf a race will as often as 
not depend on the cleverness of the jockey. English- 
men have a great deal of respect for well-made 
machinery, but they cannot associate mechanical 
movements with their ideas of sport. 


The First Cup of Tea.—According to a_ recent 
authority the first cup of tea in this country was drunk 
at Arlington House, which stood on the site now occu- 
pied by Buckingham Palace. This pioneer cup of tea 
| was drunk by Lord Arlington, and the price per pound 
| was exactly £3, which is equal to about £8 of our 
present currency. It was many years before the 
beverage became generally popular, though ever since 
its introduction into England it has been largely 
consumed by the wealthier classes. 


A Doubtful Compliment—Mr. Andrew Carnegie is 
fond of a good story and can tell one himself with 
humour and point even when it happens to be at his 
own expense. An instance of this is the tale of an old 
partner of his at Pittsburg who scored heavily off him 
when he retired from the business. ‘ Well,” confessed 
Mr. Carnegie, ‘‘ I’m very glad I’m going to see the last 
of the steelworks.” ‘‘So are we all, so are we all!”’ 
rejoined his partner heartily before he recollected that 
there are some things which would be better unsaid. 


The Amusements of Mr. Carnegie.—Everybody knows 


Why, Mrs. Smith, | didn’t know you played golf 


Oh yes, my dear; you see I’m inclined to be stout, and golf keeps me just right 


beloved by the waiters, whose tips rarely exceed twopence, 
but they are better than the Germans, who frequently, and 
perhaps rightly, ignore the tipping system altogether asa 
tax that should be abolished. 


No Actor can be Presented at Court.—If anyone at a social 
gathering were to say that an actor or actress cannot be 
presented at the English Court the state- 


that Mr. Andrew Carnegie is ‘‘ very much gone on 
golf,” and everybody assumes that outside golf his soli- 
tary amusement is throwing free libraries at the wooden 
heads of provincial local authorities. As a matter of 
fact his recreations are very few. At one time he was 
devoted to draughts and used to enjoy ‘a real lively game,” 
when he could get one, at Pittsburg. For cards he cares 
little, though he is an expert whist-player. Books appeal 
to him most of all, and he is quite an enthusiast about 
Burns. Burns pictures and Burns literature used in the old 
days to pervade his home in New York. 


ment would be received with surprise and 
doubt, and yet it is an absolute fact. 
When or how the ban was established 
need not be dealt with here, but the old 
prejudice that in other centuries put the 
poor player outside the pale of privileged 
citizenship and the sacraments still linger- 
ingly survives in the etiquette of an unpre- 
judiced Court. None of the actors who 
were honoured in the present King’s or the 
late Queen’s reign can, as the law stands, 
be presented at Court, although the personal 
attitude of the King and the Royal Family 
towards the stage is of the very friendliest 
nature. A dramatic author, a composer, a 
lyric writer, and the manager of a theatre 
are, if otherwise qualified, eligible to go to 
Court, but the actor, no matter how high 
his character, attainments, and honours, is 


still in the eyes of the Lord Chamberlain an 
unknown. 


THE LATEST PATTERN RACING MOTOR 


Absolute destruction guaranteed 


THE TAGE: 


The Largest Bottles in the World.— 
The four bottles reproduced on this 
page have the distinction. of being 
the largest ever made, and have recently 
been turned out by the Illinois Glass 
Company, whose works are at Alton in that state. They 
are known as the Rhine wine type, and the largest 
will hold about forty-five gallons or more than twice as 
much as the largest bottles hitherto obtained. The tallest 


THE LARGEST GLASS BOTTLES EVER MADE 


These are known as the Rhine wine type, and hold about forty-five 
gallons each 


is 6 ft. 2 in. in height. To make the largest bottle 4o lb. 
of molten glass were taken from the furnace on the end of 
the long iron tube used by the blower. The bottle required 
11,000 cubic inches of air, and the man was unable to take 
his lips from the end of the tube during the whole process 
of blowing. The making of the bottles was only accom- 
plished after some fifty unsuccessful attempts extending 
over a period of several weeks. 


A Modern George Stephenson.—We live in an age of 
hurry, and the cry is all for greater speed on our railways. 
The latest development of high-speed travelling is the electric 
mono-rail system, which is to be practicallylapplied between 
Manchester and Liverpool. ' The trains on this railway will 
rua at the rate of t10 milesan hour. The inventor of the 
electric mono-rail, Mr. F. B, Behr, may be described as the 
George Stephenson of the twentieth century. It is nearly 
seventy years ago since application was first made to 
Parliament to lay down a railway from Manchester to 
Liverpool, and now Mr. Behr has been authorised by 
Parliament to construct a 110-mile-an-hour railway on the 
mono-rail plan between the same great cities. The extension 
of Mr. Behr’s system will be an incalculable benefit to 
dwellersin town. Jaded Londoners will be able to travel to 
Brighton in far shorter time than it now takes to do the 
journey to West Kensington. 


Welshmen and the Marriage Service.—If a Welsh couple 
cannot understand the words used at the registry office to 
unite man and woman in the bonds of matrimony they can 
claim to have them said to them in their native tongue, a 
privilege denied to any other nationality. Foreigners are 
frequently married in London at a registry office, and 
though the registrar usually explains the meaning of the 
words used in the ceremony as far as he may be able he is 
not legally bound to do so; in fact, the law compels him to 
go through thé ceremony in the English language. 


A Modern George Stephenson. 
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The Play of the Season.—A success 
in America and put on at the New 
Theatre with only five days re- 
hearsal, Sudermann’s play, The Joy of 
Living, comes out when the season 
is half through as the most interesting production now 
to be seen in a London playhouse. Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell fascinates me; her movements, her intonations of 
voice, her little mannerisms, her extraordinarily incisive 
intelligence, keep my eye and ear constantly alert. Es 
lebe das Leben is Teutonic and verbose, but the kernel is 
all right, presenting an intensely absorbing problem in 
ethics. But it is not so much the play, which I had seen 
in German at the Great Queen Street Theatre, but the 
presence of Mrs, Patrick Campbell which interests me most 
of all. She simply held the house; indeed, I have seldom 
seen her act better. The company is extremely good, 
especially the husband of Mr. Stanley Pringle and the lover 
of Mr. Martin Harvey, while Mr. E. H. Kelly contributes a 
remarkably clever sketch of the foreign prince. 


‘‘Pether the Plausible.’—Present friends and former foes 
united last Monday in congratulating the Irish Lord Chief 
Justice on his sixty-first birthday. Even when he was 
public prosecutor ‘‘ Pether the Packer ’’—as they used to 
call Lord O’Brien—was not personally unpopular though 
he might be officially so; there was always such bonhomie 
about him and he had such a persuasive way in court and 
out of it. This was so notorious that another fine old fun- 
lover, Baron Dowse, once met his blandishments with the 
protest, ‘‘Och, they call ye Pether the Packer, but J call 
ye Pether the Plausible,’’ an expression which in Ireland is 
construed into the highest compliment a judge could pay to 
an advocate. 


Many Happy Returns to—/uly 71: Sir Robert Ball, 1840; 
Lord Carnwath, 1847 ; Lord George Dundas, 1882; Mr. Edward 
Clodd, 1840. July 2: Lord Mayo, 1851, Lord Rendal, 1834 ; 
Lord Downshire, 1871 ; Lord Norbury, 1862; Lord Valletort, 
1865. July 3: Lady Gwendolen Cecil; Lord Belhaven, 1840 ; 
Lord Cholmondeley, 1858; Sir Humphrey de Trafford, 1862. 
July 4: Lady Sarah Wilson; Lord Tollemache, 1832; Lord 
Seaton, 1854; Mr. Marcus Stone, 1840. July 5+ Lady Dun- 
more; Captain Hedworth Lambton, 1856; Lord Gifford, 1849; 
Lord Kenyon, 1864. July 6: Princess Victoria; Lord Vane- 
Tempest, 1862; General Sir George White, V.C., 1835; Captain 
Claude Willoughby, 1862. July 7: Prince Eitel Frederick of 
Prussia, 1883; Lady Southesk; Lady Winterton; Sir Edward 
Hamilton, 1847. 
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MR. F. B. BEHR 


Inventor of the high-speed electric mono-rai! on which trains will travel 
at 110 miles an hour. Sketch from life by H. Blumenfeld 
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Mr. Willie Edouin in the Comic Opera, “ Amorelle.” 
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Mr. Edouin recently produced at Mr. Arthur's handsome theatre at Kennington a comic opera called Amorelle, composed by M. Gaston Serpette and written by 
Mr. Barton White and Mr. E, Boyd Jones 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


IX.—THE FUNERAL. 

he late Mrs. Arthur Magsworth died at the age of one hundred 
and two. She was—with the exception of false teeth—in full 
possession of her faculties until the end. For the last twenty years 
she had lived at Bellevue, 13, Gladstone Villas, Plumley Heath, 
and on her decease the Plumley Heath Advertiser, in commenting 
on her great age, rather raised the question whether human life is 
not showing a tendency towards prolongation. There were only a 

few lines, but thoughtful and well expressed. 

Neither Eliza nor I had the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Arthur 
Magsworth, but she had been for very many years an intimate friend 
of Eliza’s mother. They had much the same tastes and they suffered 
from the same complaints, which is in itself a kind of bond. Indeed 
one of Eliza’s first observations on hearing of this sad affair was, 
“ Mother will feel this.” I understood from Eliza that everything 
was to go to the nephew, George Magsworth, and there might be 
some small memento for her mother, 

On the same day we had a letter from Eliza’s mother regretting 
that her precarious health prevented her from attending the funeral 
and saying that she had sent an anchor composed of white geraniums 
on moss. She wished Eliza to go 
in her place and had spoken to it 
George Magsworth about it. She : 
added in a postscript, ‘‘ This being 
on my account I should insist 
on paying second return Plumley 
Heath.” 

“Nothing seems to be said 
about my accompanying you,” | 
observed. “I don’t know how 
far that’s taken for granted.” 

“Tf mother had meant two 
second returns I think she’d have 
said so,” said Eliza. “ But I don’t 
think she’d stick at that, and I 
suppose being Saturday morning, 
you could get off all right. I 
think you ought to come. It’s not 
often you get any little—well, any 
little outing.” 

“J agree with you, Eliza,” I 
said. “I think it is natural and 
right for a man to accompany his 
wife on these melancholy and 
trying occasions. She feels then 
that she has something to lean 
upon.” 

Eliza said that she didn’t 
suppose she would want much 
propping, but that it would be 
more sociable if we wer‘ together. 
I reminded her that it was not the 
time for flippant expressions. 

It is an understood thing at 
the office that I can have Satur- 
day morning every now and then, 
and I made no bones about asking for it on this occasion seeing 
what the cause was. Mr. Bagshaw gave me permission at once 
and was kind enough to say that he hoped it was no near relation. 

“ Not very near,” I said. ‘It’s more on my wife’s side.” 

I also settled the question of the ticket by writing to Eliza’s 
mother to say that I wished to show my respect for the deceased by 
accompanying Eliza in the rendering of this last tribute, but that I 
should, of course, expect to pay for my own ticket. On Saturday 
morning, just as we were starting, we got her reply, which was quite 
satisfactory on the question of the ticket and expressed a hope that 
we would share her mid-day meal on our way back through town. 
That also was all to the good. 

We had some time to wait at Waterloo. In fact, our train was 
nearly half an hour late in starting. I fancy there must have been 
some race meeting on, for there was quite a crowd on the platforms 
and field glasses and sporting papers seemed to be everywhere. 
However, we got off at last, and I said to Eliza that I was afraid we 
should miss the first part of the service. However, as Eliza pointed 
out, it was not our fault and we could not control the trains. It was 
a beautiful sunny morning, and had we been on a less melancholy 
errand it might have seemed enjoyable. Eliza wore a black sailor 
hat, black skirt, and her black mackintosh. She is a little too 


DURING THE HOLIDAYS 


me for a kid? 


T, Sidney? 
Sidney: You do generally. 


Sidney : What cheek! Does he take 


Sister’s Intended : What comes after 


inclined to wear that mackintosh on-all occasions, but it served to: 
hide the fact that her blouse was of a pale pink colour. My own 
mourning hat band and my black gloves I had by me from a 
previous funeral. As far as clothes. went we neither of us had to 
spend a penny. This was satisfactory. 

“ T wonder,” I said, “if when I am laid to my last rest there will 
be many to pay one final——” : 

Here Eliza, who had been looking out of the window—I had not 
noticed that when I began to speak—drew in her head and said if 
she lived right close to the line like that she would be ashamed to: 
have her back yard in the state those were. 

At this moment the train stopped for ten minutes. Then it went 
on for a little and stopped again. After that stoppages became 
frequent, and I saw how it would be. We arrived at Plumley Heath 
long after the funeral was over and only just in time to catch our 
train back. ; 

We explained it all to Eliza’s mother and she was most 
reasonable about it. She said she would write to George Mags- 
worth about it, and he must at any rate give us credit for our good 
intentions. He had sent her, in accordance with the deceased lady’s. 
wishes, a handsome and massive 
silver cream jug and a pair of 
opera glasses with bag and strap: 
complete. I have seldom seen 
Eliza’s mother in better spirits or 
showing to better advantage than 
she did that day. She insisted 
on handing me a sovereign for our 
expenses, though I told her that 
they had not nearly amounted to 
that, and she made Eliza a pre- 
sent of the opera glasses. We 
then sat down to an elegant and 
substantial repast and I asked 
one or two riddles which were 
well received, 

We left about half-past three 
to walk to the station. I had 
removed my hat band and was 
carrying Eliza’s mackintosh over 
my arm. The funeral being now 
over there seemed to be no 
occasion to keep the thing on. 

Eliza said she would rather 
like to try her new opera glasses. 
We happened to be passing the 
Frivolity at the time. I said that 
if she cared to look in for an hour 
there would be enough change 
from the sovereign to pay for 
cheap seats. 

It was a good performance. 
I was especially struck with the 
Bartini Brothers, who did several 
things on the high trapeze that 
(as 1 remarked to Eliza) I should 
have been very sorry to attempt myself. On her return home Eliza 
said that she had thoroughly enjoyed her day. 

“ That may be so in a kind of a sense,” I answered, “ but we 
must not and cannot forget its melancholy associations.” 

On the Monday morning a message was brought me that 
Mr. Bagshaw wished to see me in his private room. I went in 
at once, 

“T saw you on your way back from the funeral yesterday,” 
he said. 

“Yes, sir. I had not the pleasure of seeing you.” 

“No. You were going into a music-hall with a lady in pink and 
you were still wearing your race glasses.” 

The race glasses were, of course, Eliza’s opera glasses. Appear- 
ances must have been rather against me. 

“T think,” I said, “that I can explain what must have looked 
like——” 

“Don’t you trouble. That does not want any explanation. Next 
time, though, that you want to go to a funeral I’ll ask you to put a 
sovereign on for me. Now get back to your work.” 

And under this thoroughly unjust imputation I labour till 
this day. 
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THE CONCLUSIONS 


Wy name is Bandoline. Iam descended from the 

royal hairdresser, Cyrano de la Toupée, who 
died in a noble attempt to ascend the throne. My 
father was thirty-seventh marquis. 

Both my illustrious parents are no more, and I 
live with my great-great-grandmother. She is a 
hundred, but still quite young and beautiful. We 
are exiles in your triste, grey country, and all that 
remains of our former splendour is Antoine, our one 
retainer, and Pistache, who is the lover of Great- 
great. He is sixteen, but wise. Oh so wise! 

Ah, my Great-great, how you bear your sorrows! 
Only one retainer! Only one lover! What forti- 
tude! Great-great is always in full evening costume, 
her hair poudré with feathers; in fact, she has never 
undressed nor lain down since the night before the first 
revolution, ‘One must never forget one is a de la 
Toupée in these democratic days,” she says. It is 
pretty to see Pistache making his morning obeisance 
to her, and after that he installs her in her great 
carved chair, where she remains seated for the rest 
of the day while she directs her household, and 
after that she makes the ” Grande toilette.” We all 
attend the Levée as in the good old days before 
France was a money-grubbing republic. Antoine first 
of all enters bearing a salver on which reposes an 
fron. Then Pistache and I approaching on our knees 
very reverently iron her out from the top of her 
waving plumes to the tip of her highly embroidered 


“It is pretty to see Pistache making his morning obeisance” 


“My name is Bandoline. 
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OF BANDOLINE. By El—-n—r GI—n. 


shoe. This no doubt is very fatiguing, but Great- 
great endures it with all the impenetrable courage of 
the “ Faubourg.” After that Antoine brings in the 
garden hose and we give her a refreshing shower, 
and then she is quite ready for whatever the day 
may bring and for the enunciation of those maxims 
which have become renowned all over the known 
world. She rarely ceases talking day or night, and 
we have a phonograph placed in a convenient 
position so that not one word should be lost. 

Our chief treasure is the hereditary comb of the 
throne of France, bequeathed to us by the immortal 
Cyrano de la Toupée, and which is now part of 
the royal arms. By a special privilege granted to 
us in 1420 we are permitted on great occasions 
to wear this historic implement in our back 
hair. 

We live in a small but exquisite apartment in the 
Chemin du Roi, near your London, and our 
salon is quite bare save for the beautiful portrait of 
my brave ancestor. 

It is my distinguished duty to dust him daily and 
defend him from what you call “blacks.” I am 
twelve. I am disappointed with life, with your land, 
with all! Great-great says, “ Never be disappointed ; 
it shows a vulgarity of mind essentially modern. 
‘Half a loaf is better than no bread,’’’ and ske 
looks at Pistache. 

(To be continued) 
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THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE CRICKET MATCH 


W aather permitting—a subordinate clause of paramount import 

ance—wickets will be pitched for the sixty-ninth University 
match at Lord’s on July 2. Probably in no recent year has so little 
been known about those likely to do battle in the struggle of the 
blues, and therefore some 
brief estimate of the 
capacity of the cricketers 
should prove of general 
interest. 


OXFORD. 


At the close of their 
home fixtures the dark 
blue team has caused un- 
wonted disappointment to 
their supporters by their 
apparently abnormal weak- 
ness in batting and field- 
ing. To improve the 
former Rawlin_ was 
specially sent as coach 
from Lord’s, and perhaps 
on a hard wicket a radical 
alteration in form may be 
witnessed. Certainly the 
rough side of criticism has 
been unsparingly turned 


towards the under- 
graduates, who may 
Copyright of “ The Tatler" — agreeably “ better expec- 

THE CAMBRIDGE CAPTAIN tations.” 
Mr. E. M. Dowson No keener captain 
than Mr, W. Findlay 


could be desired. As wicketkeeper he is a satisfactory successor 
to even the phenomenal Mr. H. Martyn himself, and it lies between 
these two who will don the gloves for the Gentlemen at Lord’s. 
Mr. Findlay is an exceptionally stubborn bat, and though destitute 
of strokes is more difficult to dislodge than any other university bat. 

Mr. W. H. B. Evans has materially advanced as a medium-paced 
bowler, for he gets some work on the ball and is distinctly effective, 
but thus far he has shown no trace of his old attractive batting, and 
this unexpected crudeness both in method and result forms a retro- 
gression singularly unwelcome. We desire to lay emphasis upon 
our absolute conviction that this is only temporary. Mr. R. C. W. 
Burn, who bowls slower, may have made some advance, and he is 
fairly up to university standard though not likely to prove of service 
to Surrey. That county can also requisition the services of Mr. A.C. 
von Ernsthausen. This fastish bowler at one time looked as though 
he would not retain his place, but his satisfactory analysis should 
induce the authorities to overlook his undeniable weakness in every 
other department. 

The bowling talent will certainly be strengthened by the inclusion 
of Mr. E. G. Martin, a freshman rather older than his fellows, for he 
has left Eton some time. 
he should with added experience make quite a good fast bowler. 
A cousin of the brothers Bromley-Martin, associated with Worcester- 
shire, he will certainly prove valuable to that western county. 

The remaining places have to be allotted to batsmen, and as an 
experienced old Oxonian observed to the present writer, “ All the 
candidates are on about the same moderate level.” Of the old blues 
Mr. Bonham Carter has been reading and will certainly not be seen, 
but Mr. H. J. Wyld is a steady bat of the regulation Harrovian type 
quite worth his place. His old schoolfellow, Mr. K. M. Carlisle, is 
fairly consistent and should find at Lord’s a congenial wicket. Mr. 


Rk. Stormonth-Darling, a Wykhamist in his last year, has never quite’ 


attained first-class form as a bat, and his chance of his colours 
scems remote. Mr. C. D. McIver batted extremely well for 
Iessex v. Leicestershire last August, and when the ground gets hard 
he should be able to score all round the wicket. He ought to win 
his.cap, but will not subsequently participate in county cricket as he 
sails for South Africa to join our football team. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Mr. E. M. Dowson, the captain, forms the main hope of the light 
blues. He is, of course, in a class by himself when compared with 


Standing 6 ft. 4 in. and using all his height- 
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By Home Gordon. 


the others, and last winter in Australia was thought one of the best 
amateurs we had ever produced. In his delightful new book, 
Cricket Across the Seas, Mr. Pelham Warner says of Mr. Dowson : 
“ His driving on both sides of the wicket was clean and well-timed 
and on the leg-side he was excellent, pulling and forcing the ball 
away with equal ability and ease. His bowling was excellent, for he 
kept a good length and was not afraid to chuck one up for the 
batsman to have a go at. His ball often came swinging across 
quickly with his arm.” 

Of the other blues Mr. C. H. M. Ebden is a steady, cautious 
batsman who makes full use of his reach though he never hurries 
himself to pile up runs. Mr. L. V. Harper, so brilliant when he 
came up from Rossall, last year and this entirely lost his form, but 
he is essentially a hard-wicket bat. .He will probably be invited to 
play in some of the future fixtures of Surrey. Mr. F. B. Wilson may 
be perhaps a rather rough-and-ready cricketer to have come from 
Harrow, but he is undeniably useful, the type of sportsman likely to 
be effective at a pinch. 

Of the new blues allotted up to the time of writing the earliest 
went to another Harrovian, Mr. E. W. Mann. His attractive 
innings of 69 v. Eton in 1901 showed him to be resourceful, and he 
has already appeared on a few occasions for Kent.. Mr. H. C. 
McDonell will be remembered as the Wykhamist captain of Igor 
who was unable to appear against Eton owing to sunstroke ; he is 
on the high road towards fulfilling the exceptional hopes inspired by 
his. early form. He bowls very slow with a leg break and is a 
stylish bat, a little prone to get in front of his wicket. No doubt 
Surrey will utilise him if he gains more power. Oddly enough his 
experience as a golfer in no measure affects his cricket. Of all the 
freshmen Mr. R. P. Kefgwin, last year’s captain at Clifton, looked 
the most promising, and he has certainly earned the speedy recogni- 
tion of his skill. He bowls medium with rather variable action, gets 
a good curl on the ball, and uses his head—perhaps the most com- 
mendable of all trundling attributes. As yet he is not brisk enough 
in the field. Next to his captain Mr. F. B. Roberts may prove the 
most useful man on his side; he Jearnt his cricket at Rossall. He 
bowled Abel with a beauty at the Oval, for the ball pitched on the 
off but hit the leg stump, and he can hit clean and hard even under 
adverse circumstances. It is stated that he has represented Oxford- 
shire, but we can offer no corroboration of the assertion. 

The wicketkeeper was not yet chosen when this article was com- 
mitted to the press. Mr. H. S. Bompas, Mr. G. M. Buckston, the 
old Etonian, and Mr. J. W. Marsh have all received a good trial. It 
seems probable, however, that 
Mr. Buckston will be finally 
selected. In this department, 
of course, the superiority 
of Oxford need not be 
indicated, 

Of the two remaining 
places one should certainly 
go to Mr. R. T. Godsell, a 
senior from Clifton who bats 
with reserve and dis- 
cretion whilst he is 
a capital outfield, 
a remark emphatically 
applicable to Mr. F. B. 
Wilson. Almost definite 
also may be the fore- 
cast that the final 
choice will fall on 
Mr. G. Howard 
Smith, an old 
Etonian in his last 
year. Though an 
excellent field his 
fast bowling has 
not in previous 
summers been 
considered _ suffi- 
ciently dangerous, 
but it can be effec- 
tive on occasions. 


THE OXFORD CAPTA.N 
Mr. W. Findlay 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


[he play in the open championship has 

been most interesting in respect of the 
light it sheds on the effect of the rubber-filled 
balls on first-class play. The course at Prest- 
wick is admitted by all to be one of the finest 
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“OLD TOM” 


Starting the players in the Scottish Ladies’ Championship on his 


eighty-second birthday 


tests of golf, if not the very finest, in the 
world, and yet in weather conditions which 
were by no means unfavourable the winning 
score over four rounds is only seven strokes 
better than it was five years ago over the 
saine course. 


The reduction of the score by 13 stokes in 

the round is not a matter to which those 
who said the new balls would spoil the game 
can point for any confirmation of their prog- 
nostications—not even if they could prove 
that it was the result of the new balls. But 
even this they cannot do because the improve- 
ment this year is nothing out of proportion to 
the advance in scoring which has been seen 
during the previous fifteen years before the 
rubber-filled balls appeared. 


here can be no doubt, however, that 12 
strokes per round hardly represents the 
true reduction in first-class scoring over the 
average first-class course. ‘The possibility of 
reducing scores with the rubber ball is chiefly 
present over courses like St. Andrews and 
Sandwich, where the holes are longer and the 
approaches to the greens are flatter and less 
trickily guarded, and one may safely affirm 
that when the championship comes to be 
played at Sandwich next year existing cham- 
pionship records for the course will be very 
considerably reduced. If the new balls have 
the effect of checking the tendency to mere 
mileage and of causing green engineers to lay 
out holes so as to give more opportunities for 
skilful play as opposed to mere driving ability 
‘they will work a much-needed improvement. 


At the present moment the Haskell ball is 

the favourite among the rubber-cored 
balls, and it owes its position to the greater 
quickness with which it seems to leave the 
club. but other makers are busy experi- 
menting, and it can only be 
a question of time until we 
have as great a variety of 
cored balls with as various 
a nomenclature as we had 
of the old gutties. The 
settlement of the actions 
which the Haskell com- 
pany are bringing against 
the Spaldings in the States 
and in this country will do 
much to clear the air, and 
no doubt many makers are 
waiting for the result of 
these actions before bring- 
ing their new balls pro- 
minently forward. 


* [eae same preference for 

the Haskell balls is 
shown in America, and 
some idea of the estimation 
in which they are held may 
be gathered from the. fact 
that at one club the en- 
trance fee demanded from 
the players in a club com- 
petition was a Haskell ball. 


if is proposed to hold a 

Sports Exhibition at 
the Crystal Palace next 
summer, and arrangements 
are now being made for a 
complete representation of 
all the accessories of the 
various sports and for exhi- 
bitions of such sports and games as are 
practicable. The enormous area of ground 
at the palace will enable the executive to 
provide space for exhibitions of every descrip- 
tion of game, while aquatic sports will also 
find a home on the ornamental waters. 
Golf is to be well represented, and probably 
long driving, approaching, and putting com- 
petitions will be held. 


The Scottish Ladies’ Championship, which 

was played for the first time last week 
at St. Andrews, was won by Miss Glover, a 
young player from Elie. In the final she beat 
Miss M. Graham, the open lady champion of 
1gor. A feature of Miss Glover’s play is her 
long driving. 


© Tom Morris, the Nestor of professional 

golfers, celebrated his eighty-second 
birthday at St. Andrews on June 16. The 
accompanying photograph was taken on his 
birthday and shows “ Old Tom” at his post 
starting the competitors in the Scottish Ladies’ 
Championship. 


To Morris, sen., won the open champion- 
ship four times—-in 1861, 1862, 1864, 
and 1866—and was, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful golfer of his day. His son, the late 
Tommy Morris, eclipsed his father’s exploit 
by winning the championship also four times, 
but in succession—in 1867, 1868, 1869, and 
1870—and now Vardon has also the honour 
of being four times a winner, and he has 
plenty of time before him to add many more 
championships to his brilliant record. 


I2 


t is probable that next year will see a 
considerable addition to the prize money 
in the open championship. A London weekly 
paper has intimated an annual donation 
of £200 to the Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion, and it is hoped that a part of this sum 
will be devoted to increasing the number of 
prizes in the championship. The present 
first prize of £50 is large enough as the 
champion reaps other great profits from his 
win, but only five or six of the other com- 
petitors get anything, and seeing that most of 
them have to travel long distances to the 
scene of play and are put to many expenses 
it is extremely desirable that the prize list 
should be extended so as at least to prevent 
the first twenty from being out of pocket. 


he new golf course at Le Touquet near 
Etaples has now been laid out and 
gives promise of being quite the best on the 
Continent. The hazards are all natural and 
the turf is of the true seaside quality. The 
following influential committee has been 
appointed: President, his Grace the Duke 
of Argyll, K.G.; vice-presidents, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P.; M. Pierre Des- 
champs ; G. Herbert Windeler. Among the 
committee are: Horace Hutchinson; the 
Earl of Chesterfield ; the Hon. Harold Finch- 


‘Hatton ; Lord Walter Gordon-Lennox; F. 


Gore-Brown, K.C.; Eric Hambro, M.P. ; 
and Lord Ernest Hamilton. 


MISS 


Winner of the Scottish Ladies’ Championship, 
1903 
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THE 


* CAKE-WALK ” 


THE GAGLER 


AND HOW TO DANCE IT 


A Chat with the Prima Donna of “In Dahomey.” 


“phe “ cake-walk,” so popular in Paris in 
the early spring, has at length “ caught 
on’’ here and appears to have ‘‘ come to stay.” 
The reason of its success is not far to seek, 
for this is a “ boy-and-girl ” season far excel- 
dence owing to the fact that there are now 
no fewer than four girl princesses at Court— 
Princesses Margaret and Patricia of Connaught, 
Princess Alice of Albany, and Princess Alice 
of Battenberg—and that any hostess who 
wishes to be in the running must of necessity 
give a ball for the young people. And certain 
it is that the young people all love the cake- 
walk. In /z Dahomey at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre we are nightly seeing real negroes 
dancing the real cake-walk and noting the 
grace and true inwardness of the dance. 
Quoth Ada Overton Walker, the leading 
lady at the Shaftesbury and the leading cake- 
walking exponent in New York, when asked 
by those seeking for the right inspiration 


years the cake became a smart affair, all 
icing and silver garnishing. Like the dance 
it has undergone changes, but both retain 
their first essential qualities. 

In early days the dance was performed 
with greater dignity—was less of a dance 
and more of a walk. The Ethiop was in 
sooth a picturesque fellow. He went about 
his task with an inborn sense of beauty, 
handled his bale hooks with a flourish, 
thrummed his banjo with chic, and even 
managed to swing his pickaxe with a long 
and graceful swing. As for his wives and 
cousins and aunts they turned all in the 
dance to prettiness and to favour. And they 
still do. The English and American dancing 
of the cake-walk differ much as may be 
imagined from the original. In some houses 
it degenerates into a romp, but according to 
the expert its later development is all wrong. 
Joyousness should be tinged with sobriety. 


steps may be practised. “Some are very’ 
intricate ; but the success of cake-walking 
depends largely on temperament, and as far as 
the actual steps are concerned the pupils may 
pass their instructors in time.” The faces 
must be interested and joyous, and as the 
cake- walk is characteristic of a cheerful 
race to be properly appreciated it must be 
danced in the proper spirit—it is a gala dance. 

in dancing all the muscles of the body 
are brought into play, any effort or fatigue 
is concealed, the shoulders thrown well 
back, the back curved, and the knees bent 
with suppleness. The swing, all jauntiness 
and graceful poise, must come from the 
shoulders, and the toes must turn well out. 
The ¢empo is between that of the two-step 
and the march six-eight time. The negro 
melodies which may. be played for the dancers 
are without number. In the quicker number 
the women should be careful to manage their 


THE ‘CAKE-WALK” 


in the dance: “Sunshine in your hearts. 
Think of moonlight nights and pine knots 
and tallow dips, and of lives untouched by 
the hardness of toil, for I tell you there 
was sunshine in the hearts of those who first 
danced the cake-walk.” 

The cake-walk has traces of the African 
dances of centuries ago, and in the Southern 
States of America was developed into an art 
long before the Civil War. Always looked 
upon as a festival dance, it was danced by 
the negroes in celebration of any happy 
occasion—a wedding, a name day, the end of 
cotton picking or corn shucking, or anything 
which gave cause for jollity. Moonlight nights 
were always chosen, if possible, for the 
merrymaking ; but if the moon proved 
inconstant lighted pine knots and tallow dips 
were pressed into the service. The cake was 
made of cornmeal finely crushed, baked in 
the ashes of the remains of a gipsy fire, and 
ornamented with cabbage leaves. In later 


AS DANCED AT THE SHAFTESBURY THEATRE 


IN THE NIGGER 


The dancers are Mr. Salsbury and Miss Davies 


Horseplay should be done away with for good 
and all. Dance wisely but not too well, and 
be sure to let the source of fun be wholly 
untinged with vulgarity.” 

The cake-walk is executed by a man and 
woman. The latter should impress his part- 
ner with the grace of his walking, and she 
charm him with her subtle grace and coquetry. 
The man depends upon the woman and the 
woman upon the man for the prospects of 
winning the prize. 

“It is difficult,” confides Mrs, Walker, the 
high priestess, ‘‘to call the steps of the cake-walk 
by name.” Inthe walk you follow the music, 
and as you keep time with it in what is best 
defined as a march you improvise. Gestures, 
evolutions, poses, will come to you as you go 
through the dance. The partners may de- 
velop steps which they think will impress the 
judges. Every muscle must be in _ perfect 
control, The step of the cake-walk is light 
and elastic ; after it has been learned fancy 
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Campéell & Gray 
“IN| DAHOMEY” 


MUSICAL COMEDY, 


long skirts gracefully, an art which requires a 
good deal of practice, and beginners do well 
to wear the shorter skirts. 

The cake-walk may be danced by any 
number of couples. A tall couple leads off, 
holding up the hands as in a barn dance. 
A cake is placed in the centre of the room on 
a pedestal, the opening bars of the music are 
played, and the dancers march round. The 
walk over, with its various features, its im- 
promptu steps, and gaiety coming to an end, 
the question arises, ‘ Who takes the cake ?” 
The couples now march round in all solemnity 
and bow to the cake ex passant. A halt at 
command when every couple has passed by. 
Then the master of the ceremonies names the 
winners. The cake is carried before them by 
the master or one of the guests, two lines are 
formed of the dancers, and the happy couple 
dance between the lines to general hand- 
clapping. So ends the cake-dance. 

CONSTANCE BEERBOHM. 


THE: TATLER 


THE BRAN PIE. 


: he late (we trust not to be repeated) experience of rain 

and cold, including snow, in the merry month of June 
ought to fill us, as a human race, with humiliation. Here 
we have been living upon this earth for an indefinite number 
of thousands of years, as to which geologists and physicists 
are at hopeless variance, and we have made all sorts of 
wonderful discoveries, from clothes to radium, and yet we 
remain almost as helplessly at the mercy of the weather as 
the first anthropoid of articulate speech; in fact, we are in 
some ways more helpless, for our remote ancestor was 
presumably hairier and could find shelter in a suitable tree 
from April rain, May hail, and June snow. 


Wyre have only made a beginning with the prediction of 
the weather. Gradually we shall have not only 
more stations on the earth but more recording apparatuses 
in mid-air. Before many years, perhaps, we shall know at 
any time the direction and strength of the wind at many 
points of the lower and middle strata of the atmosphere. 
We shall learn the temperature and the amount of moisture 
at every balloon or ground station. Then we ought to be 
able by continual observation, perhaps even by mathematical 
formula, to predict the weather with sufficient accuracy for a 
few days. We do occasionally spot a cyclone or hot or cold 
wave coming from America and forecast its appearance on 
this side with fair accuracy. Pretty soon, perhaps, we shall 
regulate our purchases of food, fuel, and clothing by the 
predictions of the weather prophets. Paterfamilias will 
glance at his morning paper and resolve to order a Panama 
hat or a ton of coals at the stores according to the predic- 
tion. The careful housewife will be able to have double 
windows put in for June and taken out for November. In 
short, we shall regulate our actions and purchases by what 
the weather is going to be, not what it ought to be. 
[' was predicted by some people that the present summer 
was to be cold and wet like the last. Hitherto the 
prediction has been fulfilled with lamentable accuracy. 
Strawberry growers, drapers, dressmakers, milliners, boat 
proprietors, are mourning their temporary ruin. They could 
not trust the predictions enough to act on them; they could 
not plant something that throve on moisture or lay in 
waterproof muslins for Ascot—or at least they would not. 
They prepared for the conventional summer, the average 
summer of the average poet. 


N ow weather has an average type, but it is hardly ever 

average weather. We have had droughts and water 
famines in past summers, now we have too much of water to 
dam—except verbally. The Thames is more like what it 
was in the days of the cave bear and the mammoth, a vast 
body of water from hills to hills. Our pitiful riverside 
inns and boathouses, bungalows and refreshment rooms, 
stand out of the flood in irony to show that we are as help- 
less as the little people of the stone age against the forces of 
the rain; in fact, we are worse off. They would not have 
dug out a cave where a thunderstorm would fill it. 


Pa we shall come in time to an Assouan dam on the 

Thames and a big lake behind it. The task is not so 
necessary as on the Nile, nor is it so easy. We should not 
have Phile to submerge, but we might have to sacrifice a 
few towns. And then, of course, some day an Anarchist 
would blow up the dam and a flood-wave twenty feet high 
would sweep half London out of existence. On the whole 
it would be safer, if not so certain, to try to regulate the 


rain, 
A very slight beginning has been made in that direction 
too. In some parts of Europe and America charges 
of powder and dynamite are fired to scatter hailstorms. The 
firing of heavy guns at Cronstadt almost always brings 
down a shower. But something better must be discovered 
than these rough, clumsy, and inefficient methods. We 
must be able to sweep the sky or cover it over, give our 
fields sun and rain when we choose, and have skating when 
our Board of Weather so votes. Everything depends on a 
first impulse, a first guidance; we must detect and change 
the character and force of the impulse, and thus make natural 
forces our servants. 
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By Adrian Ross. 


QO: if the control of natural forces to so great an extent is 

impossible, surely we could learn from radium to 
have our own private atmospheres. Why should not each 
man be able to carry his own climate round with him ? 
Why should we not keep an assortment of climates on us 
in little bottles as we now carry saccharin or soda-mint 
tabloids? There seems no end to the concentration ot 
force ; apparently, if you only get the right kind of electrons, 
you can keep yourself semi-tropical for many years on 
something the size of a small cough lozenge. If we want 
strawberries to ripen in an English June we shall simply 
put a globule on the top of a pole and no rain will pass 
within a hundred yards of it. 


Pe be sure, there is much in the glow of the sunlight, the 

look of the blue sky, the touch of the soft wind. Yet 
if we could carry our own climates about with us we should 
find the clouds and the rain as cheerful and as inspiring, 
for it is the association of rain with physical wretchedness 
or hindrance that makes it gloomy tous. When the heat 
and drought have distressed us we come to hate the sun 
and long for the beauty of the rain. If we could keep the 
cold and wet feeling away from our own persons and could 
walk dry without an umbrella through the fiercest rain we 
should realise the charm of the falling water more than 
that of unchanging sunlight. 


Wt a world it would be when each man could buy his 

weather for the day at a chemist’s shop! Of course, 
the atmosphere each created for himself must not extend too 
far, otherwise we should have s'range conflicts and com- 
binations of climate. Every man might have a legal right 
to a certain radius round him. Married people, who could 
not agree as to their common climate, must have one settled 
for them by arbitration. 


B" the discoverers of the new process of bottling the 

weather must not be allowed to patent it, otherwise 
a weather trust would be formed in the United States (New 
Jersey for preference) to control the output of a climate. 
Competing firms would be ‘ frozen out” even as now. Our 
only remedy would be to levy a duty on American weather 
and protect our own climate-makers. And that, of course, 
we could not do, for it would be contrary to the principles 
of free trade, by following which John Bright made many 
fine speeches and Cobden succeeded in politics and failed in 
business. 


Oh radiant force! oh radiant force! 
That pours from an exhaustless source 
Electrons in a ceaseless rain, 

A billion billions to a grain! 


With but a pillule we can clear 
A solid mile of atmosphere, 
And kindle to a tropic noon 
The shiver of an English June! 


A globule of some substance rich 

Will dry the flooded cricket pitch, 
And bid the Thames retreat and show 
‘The first floor of the bungalow. 


We shall not know, we shall not care, 
What tempests rage in upper air; 

A tabloid of some salt unknown 

Will give us climates of our own. 


For if we want a glaring sun, 
Unscrew a stopper—it is done! 
And if we need the snow or rain— 
Just put the stopper in again. 


Ob blissful day! yet Englishmen, 

I fear, will not be happy then; 
With weather fixed beyond a doubt, 
What will they have to talk about? 
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“TOO INNOCENT FOR COQUETRY ” 
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THE INDISCRETIONS OF LADY CYNTHIA 


From Behind the Curtains. 


ady Voselly’s voice shrill above the 

tumult, then babel and bobbing heads. 

Lady Cynthia stood unobserved in the 
doorway smiling at it all. Also she marvelled. 
Dowagers were inscrutable. Even they had a 
“close” season, she thought, but here th-y 
were in August (if you please) massed in the 
Voselly’s drawing-room at half-past three in 
the afternoon. 

Fans (of sorts) and tongues violently at 
work. Gestures the most lively. Hauteur 
vanished. Instead—a tornado. 

Could they all have come up to shop as 
she had done on her way through? No, 
no! They were electrified — dead bones 
living. 

Some gorgeous scandal perhaps ! 
eyes glistened. 

But at that moment Lady Voselly rose 
hurriedly with eyes on the new arrival. “ Dear 
Cynthia,” she cried swimming forward with 
greetings. 

A rustle, a craning of necks, a raising of 
pince-nez, and voices dropping suddenly to 
whispers—a thing to laugh at almost. Then 
a kiss from Lady Voselly and a torrent of 
words, 

“ Delightful—you in London too—and 
Mr. Leveson—no ?” also many tender in- 
quiries after people the Voselly abominated. 

“J couldn’t help looking in to see you,” 
said Cynthia unblushingly (she in turn 
abominated Lady Voselly), and then with a 
nodding glance round, “I rather thought, too, 
Kitty Wemyss might be with you.” 

Catherine the demure had been in process 
of resurrecting herself, having been tightly 
slabbed up between a massive dowager 
duchess and a colossal but otherwise impo- 
verished countess ; she now appeared a little 
out of shape perhaps but frankly delighted to 
see Cynthia. 

Lady Voselly became facetious, ‘‘ Thisisa 
meeting of doubtful bank balances. You are 
so rich, dear ; you'll hardly understand 2 

Cynthia did—quite, but pretended not to. 

“We're money -makers,” Lady Voselly 
explained, “with hungry eyes on delightful 
winter quarters, cures for ourselves, husbands, 
and ¢rousseaux for the girls, everything we 
need, dear, thanks to that delightful Mr. 
Houseman.” 

The uttering of that magic name sent a 
thrill through the room, Cynthia sat down 
on a settee in a corner alone with Kitty. As 
she passed through the mob she shuddered. 
Greed was hideous in every face—delicate, 
finely-chiselled faces, too, as many of them 
were. Greed had touched the thin lips and 
blazed from the eyes and had filched away 
restraint. Horrible! Pathetic too. 

“Oh, Kitty,” said Cynthia, ‘‘ what an orgie. 
Tell me about it.” 

“Killaloes are going up,” said Kitty 
excitedly, ‘Everyone’s got them. Mr. 
Houseman whispered the tip to the duchess, 
or Lady Voselly was it?” Then with con- 
viction, “It'll ruin the Stock Exchange, and, 
poor fellows, they’re nearly all away on 
holidays I’m told.” 


Her 


By 


Cynthia smiled incredulously, shaking a 
wise head. ‘“ Going up are they ? Well then 
it were wise to sell. What, they’ve risen a 
point up to luncheon-time ? Then I should 
certainly sell. But now, Kitty, old girl, what 
about yourself? I want you to tell me 
everything.” 

The girl had drawn a quick breath while 
Cynthia had been speaking about the shares. 
This unnoticed. A lingering look of anxiety 
touched Cynthia to the depths. “Oh, Kitty; 
it can’t be as bad as that,” she said. 

Kitty nodded gravely. ‘It’s dem’d bad !” 
This a failure in mock bravado, 

“You mustn’t tell me too much, dear,” 
Cynthia whispered, “only just enough to 
help.” 

A scarlet colour was in Kitty’s face. The 
young wife’s lips tightened. A suspicion of 
tears. ‘It’s money, Cynthia, money. Lance 
is mad about it. Stays up here now if you 
please for it. Goes into that City every day 
—only to get poorer. Comes home cross— 
only to get crosser. I can do nothing with 
him. Iam a failure.” 

Cynthia thought of Kitty the endearer— 
Kitty all smiles and cajoleries. Kitty the 
witch—a failure. 

“Ah !” she said hopelessly, 

“Lately worse,” murmured Kitty, ‘“rest- 
less, overbearing. Says one moment we’re 
beggars ; the next—ah, he clasps me to him 
crying that the very bank is ours. And 
jealous, dear ; oh frightful.” 

“Then he loves you,” said Cynthia 
sagely. 

‘*Money more,” sighed Kitty. “Money 
to distraction. Ah! if I could only go to him 
with money—heaps of it—crying, ‘ yours, dear; 
all yours ; this my gift,’ he’d worship me.” 

Cynthia shuddered. She began to loathe 
the gold god. Around and about her the 
dowagers were singing loud pzans with 
obeisance the most slavish. ‘ Houseman” 
on every lip. Gold for the asking. 

The excitement in the room was rising. 

Then Cynthia saw that Kitty, too, was 
under the spell. In horror she drew a quick 
breath. ‘‘Why are you here, Kitty? What 
is this to you? Oh, don’t tell me that——” 

Kitty was swaying in her place, hot 
breath coming in gusts, one hand in an 
awkward way tight grasping the settee. 

“Ah, it means everything,” she said in a 
choking whisper. ‘Lance’s love. I am 
going to him with great winnings. ‘ Yours, 
dearest—my gift.’ Everything I have is in 
Killaloes—quite a plunge ” (this hysterically) — 
“more than I have, dear. They trust me, A 
friend arranged it. ‘A good name,’ he said ; 
and its only two days to the settlement. I’ve 
not bought outright, you know. ‘ Differences’ 
they callit. If they stand at so much I win 
so much. If below I—well” (faintly), “I lose 
so much—more, oh much more, than I can 
pay.” 

A sudden silence. All eyes to the door. 
A picture of old ladies half rising in their 
anxiety to hear, A laugh from somewhere 
dying in the throat. 


TO: 


Hayburn Wyke. 


“Fallen two points—and falling. The 
market tumbling to pieces.” 

. Cynthia had eyes for no one but Kitty. 
She had grasped her poor hands. She was 
bending over the bloodless face whispering 
courage. ‘Ah, Lance,” was all she heard. 
“Ah, Lance,” and a sob. 

‘Houseman ” was again on every lip as a 
few minutes later they passed out. Passing 
through a_ battlefield—dim seen, bringing 
tears—a poor routed army nursing wounds, 

Outside, a hansom. “We'll drive,” said 
Cynthia, and Kitty got in, pale but calm. * 

“ Anywhere,” said Cynthia solemnly to 
the driver, “ only go slowly.” 

A cynic of a jehu—if intentionally done ; 
for it was while on a journey through the 
meanest streets with poverty piteously ap- 
pealing on every side that Kitty told the 
worst. 

Suddenly to Cynthia, much troubled, the 
way showed clear. ‘Go home, old girl,’ she 
said tenderly. “ Be brave ; leave things to me. 
I know this Mr. Houseman fairly well. I 
will go and see ‘him. I may be able to do 
something with him. At any rate he will 
advise me. Say nothing to Lance till you 
hear from me. Cheer up !” 

Twenty minutes later Lady Cynthia was 
in Mr. Houseman’s waiting-room, 

A trifling sound and she turned round 
quickly, 

Mr. Houseman was advancing to her— 
face radiant, debonnair, all-prosperous—with 
hand out-held. 

“Tam so glad,” she cried, “a vast relief 
tome. I feared that——” 

“Please come in, Lady Cynthia, and 
leave all fears behind. Rumour lies you know. 
The jade has worked overtime, too, to-day. 
But honestly at two o’clock I was ruined— 
only I didn’t say so; and now—well, no one 
else can say so.” Then a pause. 

* You could almost have a dance in here,” 
said Cynthia reflectively as she let her eyes 
rove round the huge room she had just entered. 

“Pve had a good many,” replied the 
financier grimly. “You scarcely see half of 
the place. The curtain acts as a partition. 
A useful curtain it has been, too, more than 
once. Now please sit down.” 

She began to speak at once—a little 
nervously, and told him all about Kitty’s 
gamble. What was going to happen ? What 
had her friend best do ? 

Mr. Houseman walked impulsively towards 
the pleader. “She is safe,” said he. 

Then speaking rapidly with voice rising, 
gestures excited, he told her the rugged story 
of mastery. He laid bare the plot. A group, 
some brokers and others acting with them, 
had laid in wait for him; and now he had 
smash.d them up. ‘It is they who must 
settle with me,” cried he, “‘ and to-morrow they 
will come begging mercy.” Killaloes were 
rising and would rise.’ Lady Cynthia and her 
friend could helpin this. Let them tell every- 
one they knew not only not to sell the shares if 
they had them but actually to buy some if 
they hadn’t. 
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In the end Lady Cynthia rushed off to see 
Kitty. Sheafs of telegrams for everyone they 
knew. The wires rung again with praises of 
Killaloes. She was to see Mr. Houseman 
again inthe morning—at eleven he suggested. 
She might bring her friend with her and there 
would be final advice for them and much 
counting of gains. 

The financier was in when they called 
next day and they jo‘ned him in his great 
room. <A violent telephone _ bell- ringing 
wrecked the introduction. IJitty’s surname 
was drowned in it and Houseman missed it 
entirely. 

“They’re still rising, bless them,” he said 
benignly, rubbing his hands as_ he spoke. 
Everyone looked at everyone else and smiled. 
Unfortunately at that moment a clerk came 
in with some caller’s name on a slip of paper. 

“Tn one minute, Barker,” said Houseman. 
Then heturned to Lady Cynthia. ‘“ I wonder 
if you would mind going into the inner room. 
One of the vanquished is here. Has come to 
beg for terms. Didn’t I promise you as 
much ?” 

Then he led his visitors past the heavy 
curtains and begged them to kill time. By 
the far window there were a writing table and 
some chairs. An idea struck Houseman. 
“You shall have thrilling entertainment ; see 
here is some paper and pencils too. The 
present price of Killaloes is 9 7-16ths. Now 
just set to work and find out how much the 
spoils come to.” 

So with a smile he left them, drawing the 
curtains closely to again behind him. 

The sum was not easy and they were not 
in the habit of doing sums. Kitty had got 
10,000 shares at 7}, they now stood at 9 7-16ths, 
After several minutes work involving columns 
of figures she produced a result that differed 
by £9,000 from Cynthia’s effort. As Cynthia 
said, if we were only a thousand or so out it 
wouldn’t matter so much. 

Each was hard at work arguing that the 
other must be wrong when the curtain parted 
and Houseman reappeared. 

“Hush! Don’t let him hear. He’s one 
of the worst—the man who started the plot. 
He wants me to give him time—lots of time. 
Now then, you shall tell me what I am to 
do.” 

“T should crush him,” said Lady Cynthia 
viciously, checking herself, however, on the 
instant. ‘No, no; perhaps not—at least, I 
don’t know.” 

‘And what say you?” 

Kitty looked up engagingly. “Just look 
what I’ve made,” cried she clapping her 
hands softly. ‘Oh, if he’d won I should have 
been ruined. I really should deal rather 
severely—at least, those people are not safe 
you know.” 

Mr. Houseman pondered. “He’s got a 
certain little parcel of shares I should like to 
have ; at any rate he controls them, I mean. 
{ might come to terms.” Then after a pause, 
“T think not though; he very nearly broke 
me.” The man was pacing restlessly now, 
his chin jerked forward. ‘No, an object 
lesson must be given. ’ll crush him—that is 
unless you wish it otherwise ?” 

Lady Cynthia sighed. ‘Why can’t weall 
win,” she asked desperately. Then like the 
woman she was, ‘f What is he like, poor fellow. 
Is he nice at all ?” 

Houseman laughed softly. ‘He’s not 
showing to great advantage at present. You 
can come and have a peep at him through 


the curtain if you like. 
not let him see you.” 

Cynthia shrank back. “No, I'll leave 
him to you,” she said turning to Kitty. 

“ He’s not safe,’ murmured Kitty dog- 
gedly. “No; I really shouldn’t mince matters 
—I shouldn’t indeed.” 

Houseman went away only to return a 
minute later. ‘ Further complications ; the 
man’s married. He didn’t mean to tell me 
Ithink. It slipped out though.” 

Kitty was still at her figures. ‘‘ If he has 
children it might make some difference,” she 
observed judicially. ‘If not, I should stand 
firm. Misfortune will bring out his wife’s 
character you know.” Then she ducked her 
head again and tried a fresh count. 

“Oh, don’t beggar him,” pleaded Cynthia 
as the financier was leaving. © 

Houseman smiled happily. Perhaps he 
really wanted an excuse to be merciful. 

Cynthia had made up her mind that her 
figures were right. She waited for Kitty to 
arrive at the same result and prove their 
correctness. While she waited there was 
suddenly borne in on her the realism of the 
tragedy which something had just told her was 
going on behind thecurtains. She sprang to 
her feet. How wickedly callous she had been ! 
It had been just as moral for the unknown 
man to try to make money by beating 
Houseman as it had been for Houseman to 
wrestle with the unknown. And if House- 
man had been beaten—would she have said, 
“Crush him”? Ah, she felt as if she’d give 
almost anything to be able to put in the plea for 
mercy for which she now saw Houseman 
himself had been yearning. 

And who was the unknown? For all one 
knew it might be some friend of hers—some- 
one she’d danced with, stayed with, someone 
really dear to her. 

She glanced at Kitty. The figures meant 
golden sovereigns—all gain and very dear to 
Kitty. The girl was deeply engrossed. Very 
noiselessly Cynthia moved towards the cur- 
tains. Houseman had said that she might 
look, and now—well, she felt that she really 
must. 

Three-quarters of her way had been made 
before she glanced round again. Kitty was 
still busy. She went swiftly forward. Very 
carefully she just drew the curtains apart—a 
quarter of an inch perhaps—and looked. Then 
she turned back again. Kitty had followed 
her and she waved the girl back, shaking her 
head too. “ No, no,” she whispered catching 
the unwilling arm, and it was only when they 
were at their little table again that she sobbed, 
“Oh, he looked so wretched, dear; poor 
fellow, how I wish I had not seen him.” 

Kitty shook her head. “It’s sentimental 
of you, Cynthia. You're quite pale. Such 
people really should be trampled on you 
know.” 

But Cynthia had buried her face in her 
hands and was crying I think. : 

Then a little later through the curtains 
there came the noise of a closing door. 

“Oh, he’s gone,” cried Kitty springing 
up. The figures at last agreed. She went to 
the inner room. 

“ Twenty-one thousand eight——” then a 
piteous and unnatural laugh. 

Cynthia sprang up and rushed forward. 

Kitty, holding in one hand the paper on 
which she had done her calculations and 
clinging to the curtain with the other, was 
swaying as if to fall, and Lance, her husband, 


Of course, you must 
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was just in time to catch her as Cynthia 
got up. 

“ Oh Lance, darling, don’t say it was you,’ 
Kitty sobbed from her place in the chair 
they’d found for her. 

“You here, Kitty ? What in the. world 
does it all mean?” Lance looked from one 
woman to the other hopelessly. 


Just then Houseman came in. ‘ Here’s 
the transfer for those shares,” Then he 
stopped. 


Lance -turned sharply round on him. 
“And here’s my wife; now will you please 
ID 

“ Stay,” implored Cynthia. ‘ Mr House- 
man and 1 will leave you. Kitty, youd like 
to explain, dear, wouldn’t you ?” 

Kitty grasped Cynthia’s hand, 
help,” she pleaded. 

Mr. Houseman left quietly. 

Then Kitty said, “ Darling, you’re not 
ruined. Twenty-one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-five pounds have I made, and it’s 
all yours, my gift and my love.” 

Lance appeared to be dazed.‘ You’ve 
made that ? ” he asked, ‘‘ twenty-one thousand 
pounds! How, pray ; when and how?” 

“ Killaloes,” whispered Kitty. 

Lance-turned aside, stamping the floor. 
“Then my own wife has helped to ruin me,” 
cried he bitterly. ‘‘ You are one of the enemy 
then. Is that it?” 

“Lance, Lance,” interposed Cynthia lay- 
ingahand on his shoulder. ‘“ How could she 
know, Lance? It was all out of love for you. 
She saw how worried you were. Oh, I know 
all about it, Lance. You should be very 
proud of her, I assure you, only she mustn’t 
do it again.” 

Lance was bending over her now, and 
Kitty, thirsty little thing, was drinking in his 
kisses. ‘I’ve been so bothered; oh do for- 
give me,” he begged. ‘‘ How could you know, 
dear? I see what you were aiming at. God 
bless you for it, sweetheart. And after all we 
are not ruined. Houseman wants some shares 
I happen to have, he’s playing some game 
with the company, so he takes them in pay- 
ment.” 

“May I come in now ?” asked Houseman 
meekly ? 

“Yes,” blithely from Lady Cynthia. 

“ | didn’t know, of course, who was who,” 
he said when he was across the room. 

“No, no,” said Lance unhesitatingly. 

“ Of course not,” from Kitty. 

“May I suggest,” observed the financier 
slily, ‘‘ that in future you should act strictly in 
partnership ; and—er—let me give youa whis- 
per now and again.” 

*T call you a positive angel, Mr. House- 
man,” cricd Cynthia with spirit. 

“Mr. Houseman is at any rate bad to 
beat,” Lance admitted frankly. 

And Houseman smiled. 


“Youll 


Bald Vegetarianism 


[Dr. Brockler of Vienna has discovered that 
vegetarianism is the cause of premature baldness. ] 


“You are young, Master William, but yet 
you're as bald 
As an egg or a bladder of lard. 
To find out the reason upon you I’ve called, 
For your case I consider is hard.” 


“T’ve never indulged in, since I was a lad, 
Aught but strict vegetarian fare ; 

Meat or game [ consider both equally bad, 
So I never have had any hare.” 
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SOCIETY 


The King in Town.—His Majesty’s 
return from Windsor brought, of course, a 
whole crowd of well-known people back to 
town with dismal accounts of one of the wettest 
Ascots on record. The King had a very 
busy week on his return and every day was 
taken up with some social function, among 
them being a visit to the Agricultural Show 
at Park Royal. The Agricultural Show, by 
the way, has no formal opening as it pays 
better from a business point of view to open 
it at half-past eight in the morning than 
to wait until later in the day when there could 
be a formal opening ceremony. 


The King’s Correspondence.—It trans- 
pired the other day that a lunatic has a 
legal right to communicate to his Majesty, 
but that if a person of unsound mind writes a 
letter to anyone else it may be destroyed. It 
is, however, to be hoped that his Majesty is 
not under a legal obligation to reply to such 
epistles otherwise the Sovereign’s time would 
be chiefly taken up with answering such 
letters, 
large number of King Edward’s subjects who 
are by no means lunatics communicate with 
their Sovereign under the idea that his Majesty 
The 
writers of such letters are often undeserving 
applicants for help, but the deserving are 
always treated courteously and often receive 
aid in a most unexpected fashion—but the 
deserving are very few in number. 


It is a well-known fact that a very 


can in some way better their condition. 


King’s Visit to Ireland.—The two men 
’ on whose shoulders will fall the chief burden 
of the official arrangements for the King’s 
visit to Ireland are Lord Knollys and Lord 
Plunket ; the latter, as private secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, will manage all the Irish 
part and decide on the difficult questions of 
addresses and presentations and will look 
after the personal comfort of the royal visitors. 
Lord Plunket, in right of his official position, 
has a comfortable residence in Phoenix Park, 
not far from the Viceregal Lodge. He is a 
member of an old Irish family, which owns 
also another peer in the person of Lord 
Rathmore. Lady Plunket is a beauty. She 
was the youngest, and many think the 
prettiest, of the three daughters of the late 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. 


Princess Victoria and the Opera.—Prin- 
cess Victoria is as devoted to music as her 
father and mother, and she has frequently 
been seen in the royal box at the Opera 
during this season, 
of Wagner, and another opera which she likes 
very much is Rigoletto. 


She is passionately fond 


Being of a retiring 
disposition she usually sits somewhat back in 
the box and so is only visible to a select portion 
of the audience, but she is one of those who 


. two young sailor princes 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


go to listen and not merely to see and be 
seen. This year has been full of incident to 
the Princess, not the least notable being her 
yachting cruise to the west of England, the 
Scilly Isles, and the Channel Islands while 
her parents were abroad. She accompanied 
them to Scotland in May and will go with 
them to Ireland. 


How the Prince of Wales was Lost.— 
During the tour made by the Prince of Wales 
with the Duke of Clarence as middies the 
present heir to the throne 
of England got lost. The 
had arrived at Georgetown, 
where some great function 
was got up in their honour, 
but in the midst of it it 
was discovered that Prince 
George had somehow dis- 
appeared and was nowhere 
to be found. The 
of those responsible for the 
safety of the young prince 
may be imagined, and they 


horror { 


at once set out ona voyage of 
discovery and at length dis- 
covered the truant in an 
out-of-the-way slum listen- 
ing intently to an exciting 
tale which a hideous old 
negress was relating to him. 
Years afterwards the Prince 


of Wales in recalling the 
incident said he felt the 
most bitter disappointment 


in having to go away at 
the most exciting part of 
the story. 


A Military Wedding.— 
There was a very distin- 
guished gathering of soldiers 
at the wedding between 
Mrs, Buzzard Crozier and 
the gallant Colonel Thorney- 
croft last week. The best 
man was Mr. Farquhar, 
D.S.O., who served in 
South Africa with Thorney 
croft’s Mounted Infantry, 
and -Lord Roberts, Sir 
Redvers Buller, and Sir Ian Hamilton were 
among the South African generals who were 
present at the reception held after _ the 
wedding. 


——————— 


The President’s Lodging.—York House, 
St. James’s Palace, which is to lodge Presi- 
dent Loubet during his visit to London, is a 
composite structure occupying the greater part 
of the north side of Ambassadors’ Court 
in the palace and made up by the union 
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of the two houses or suites of apartments 
formerly occupied by the late Duchess of 
Cambridge and her daughter, the Duchess of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and the addition of 
some other rooms at the western end. This 
union was effected at the time of the engage- 
ment of the late Duke of Clarence. President 
Loubet will occupy a bedroom looking out on 
Cleveland Row. 
sist of a dining-room, library, and smoking- 
room on the ground floor and two drawing- 
rooms and a boudoir on the first floor, The 
house has good offices and is lighted 
throughout by electricity. 


The reception-rooms con- 


A Superstitions K.C. — Mr. 
Marshall Hall, whose name has 
come recently into so much promi- 
has a decided belief in 
in the 


nence, 
~ lucky omens, 
number 11, which numeral had a 
distinctly remarkable connection 


especially 


Pragnell 


LADY MAUD WARRENDER 


Who sang at the concert in aid of the Union Jack Club on June 25 


with the distinguished lawyer’s election at 
He arrived at South- 
port on September 22, a date which is a 
multiple of 11; he polled 5,522 
another multiple of 11; his majority was 209, 
a further multiple of the lucky number. On 
the Sunday following the election Mr. Mar- 
shall Hall went to church, and the first hymn 
was 209, again a multiple of 11, and the open- 
ing words of the hymn were, “ The fight is 
o’er, the battle won.” 


Southport in 1goo. 


votes, 


THE RATHER ke 


An American Princess.—In spite of her 
American birth and her German marriage 
Princess Hatzfeldt is becoming quite a Lon- 
doner and a pillar of society. Sometimes she 
dves daring things, which remind one that 
she is not “ quite English you know” as for 
example when she went to Mrs, Adair’s ball 
in the airy costume of the ancient East ; but 
on the whole she is “ one of ourselves” with 


Lafayette 
“QUEEN ESTHER” 


PRINCESS HATZFELDT AS 


the smart set and is entertaining largely this 
season, The litigation about the property 
left by her adopted father, Mr. Collis Hunt- 
ington, does not affect her spirits in the 
least; she inherited enough from him to 
make her extremely wealthy. Her husband, 
by the way, is a hard-riding hunting man 
well known in the west country. From his 
accent anybody would guess him to be an 
American, though in reality he was a German 
aristocrat of the most uncompromising brand 
and an officer of the Kaiser’s army ; hence 
his strict ideas of discipline and the craving 
for mathematical order in his surroundings, 
which after all are but characteristic results of 
Prussian training. He is small and fair, 
while the Princess, though not very tall, is 
rather a fine-looking woman with handsome 
features, brown hair, and fine eyes. 


Cowper Peerages.— The succession to 
the peerages of Earl ;Cowper is in rather 
a complicated state. He has no son so the 
Cowper earldom becomes extinct. His 
barony of Lucas, which is older, will go to 
his nephew, Mr. Auberon Herbert, jun. (son 
of a more famous father), who will also 
inherit the Scotch barony of Dingwall. On 
the other hand, the barony of Butler goes to 
daughters or sisters rather than to nephews, 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


and therefore it will be divided among Lord 
Cowper’s three sisters—Lady Amabell Kerr, 
Lady Florence Herbert, and Lady Adine 
Fane—of whom the two last are dead and will 
be represented by their children. It is more 
than probable that the abeyance will be put 
an end to in favour of the elder sister, Lady 
Florence, or rather of her son, Mr. Auberon 
Herbert. 


The Pluck of Lord Kitchener.—Accord- 
ang to Burke and the biographers Lord 
Kitchener’s birthday falls on June 24, but 
there are obstinate people who say it ought to 
be kept on the 21st. A like dispute rages round 
the place of his birth. Some will have it that 
he was born at Crotta House near Ballylong- 
ford, though in reality his birthplace was 
Gunsborough House—also in County Kerry— 
borrowed by his father from Pierre Mahoney 
before Kitchener Zé7e bought Crotta. It was 
at Crotta that “K. of K.” spent his boyhood 
and at Bannastrand close by on the rough 
Kerry coast that he Jearned to swim, This 
accomplishment enabled him to save Liev- 
tenant Conder’s life in his Palestine Explora- 
tion period. They took a dip together in the 
Mediterranean after a hard day’s work, and 
Conder incautiously venturing too far out was 
caught by a current and nearly carried away. 
Kitchener gallantly swam out’ and brought 
him in, a feat which only great strength and 
skill could have accomplished. 


Another American Conquest.—Everybody 
was surprised when the engagement of Lord 
Bagot was announced. People had 
begun to regard him as a contrmed 
bachelor and even 
match-making 
mothers had given 
him up as_ hope- 
less. Now he is 
to give a brand- 
new American 
mistress to the old 
house at Blith 
field. The Bagots 
are probably the oldest 
of the Staffordshire 
fainilies and held their 
lands there long before 
the Norman Conquest. 
Legend says the 
founder of the family 
was a Welsh goatheid, 
and the countrypeople 
believe that by the 
terms of the entail the 
lords of Blithfield are 
obliged to keep a her 
of goats in the honk 
park or lose their lands 
in default. As a 
matter of fact there 
is a magnificent herc 
there — great white 
fellows of the ahcient 
breed with black heads 
and enormous horns. 
Lord Bagot has alsu 
one of the finest herds 
of red deer in the king 
dom, and as become: 
a sportsman main- 
tains a small army of 
keepers and rigorously 
preserves game. 
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In Blithfield Park.—The Bagot of Nor- 
man William’s time though not lacking in 
valour had more than the average share of 
discretion. He collected his retainers to oppose 
the invader, but before he left Blithfield news 
was brought of the overwhelming strength of 
the Conqueror. With admirable foresight he 
drove his sword into the ground. ‘‘ By God,” 
he swore, “I'll go no further.” And he did 
not. He stayed at home and _ saved his 
lands. The story is not mine. There is a 
monument in Lord Bagot’s park upon the 
very spot where it happened to commemorate 
the event and certify the truth of it. The 
same park, by the way, contains the famous 
“Queeh of Oaks,” sometimes called “ Bagot’s 
Oak,” which is, I believe, the second largest 
in England. When in full foliage it is said 
to shade an acre of ground, and the assertion 
cannot be far from the fact. Its enormous 
branches spread out in all directions supported 
by great beams, sometimes two to a single 
branch. 


Quaint Customs at Blithfield. — Lord 
Bagot, like his father, has been colonel of the 
Staffordshire Yeomanry, and previous to that 
was in the South Staffordshire Regiment. He 
was out in Canada with the Duke of Argyll 
when the latter was Governor-General. At 
home he is fond of the quaint old customs 
of Anglo-Saxon times, some of which are 
peculiar to Blithfield, but I believe he has 
dropped the method of announcing dinner 
which prevailed in his father’s time. The 
late lord had a_ stalwart drummer who 
marched round the house beating a big drum 
on which the family coat of arms was magni- 
ficently emblazoned, but the present peer 
still cherishes the fine old golden loving cup, 
which is always passed round to the guests at 
festive seasons. 


Lafayetie 


MRS. CLAUDE WATNEY 


Is the wife of Mr. Claude Watney of the well-known firm of brewers 
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Thomson 


MISS MARSHALL 


Who is engaged to be married to Mr. Cyril Potter of the 10th Hussars 
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HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD’S NIECES. 
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PRINCESS VICTORIA OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


Princess Victoria Louise Sophie Auguste Amélie Héline, Princess Christian's elder daughter, was born May 3, 1870. She was devoted to her grandmother, Queen 
Victoria, and often used to stay with her. Her only surviving brother, Prince Albert, is in the German Army and may ultimately succeed to the throne of 
Schleswig-Holstein. She is a first cousin of the German Empress 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 


Lafayette 


PRINCESS LOUISE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 


. . ‘ . . . . +70 . . . . . . 
Princess Francisca Josepha Louise Auguste Marie Christine Héléne, the younger of Princess Christian's daughters, was born in 1872 and was married in 1891 to 
Princess Louise, who now lives in London, is the only British princess who has 


Prince Aribert of Anhalt. The marriage was dissolved by joint request in 1900. 
travelled in America 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Automobile Ascot.—It is to be hoped that 
the weather this week will be kinder to the 
automobile Ascot in Ireland than it was to its 
Berkshire prototype. Given sunshine and 
dry roads the “ Irish fortnight” will bea great 
sporting occasion and a brilliant social gather- 
ing with the Viceregal house party—dinners, 
luncheons, garden parties, and regatta. The 
placards in Gaelic and English warning the 
public of the dangers of motor racing are 
rather funny. ‘Carbad teinte” is Erse for 
motor car. It has been called much worse 
names in the House of Commons. 


A Delightful Bull.—In his anxiety to give 
an easily-understood object lesson of the risk 
of crossing a roadway when a racer was in 
sight a local authority in Kildare devised the 
following delightful illustration printed both 
in Erse and English: “If a person starts to 
cross the road when a car is 150 yards away 
he will be a dead man before he gets to the 
other side.” 


Rheban Castle—Rheban Castle in Ire- 
land, where the British team is quartered, is 
a picturesque place built A.D. 600, and is full 
of banshees, fairies, and headless horses 
hitched to coaches and fours. But these have 


not disturbed the iron nerves of Jarrott, Stocks, 
and Edge. Quite close to the castle is a huge 
mound built up of hundreds of human skulls 
and bones. Doubtless the ghosts which haunt 
the castle precincts are trying to sort out from 
the confused and bony mass the complete 
skeleton which belongs to each. 


Late Competitors. — The French and 
German teams have certainly handicapped 
their winning chances by appearing very late 
in the field of automobile action on the Irish 
track. Neither teams turned up in Ireland 
till the very last days of June. The British 
and American teams had a good three weeks 
start of them, and knowledge of the road 
tells enormously in tight corners and difficult 
situations. 


“Native” Teams.—The British team in 
the Gordon Bennett race is the only one 
whose members are really representative 
of the country whose club has nominated 
them, despite the fact that Mr. S. F. Edge 
is an Australian. Mr. Henry Farman, one 
of the French team, was born in France, 
but both his parents were British, his father 
having been for many years the repre- 


sentative in Paris of the S/andard. Of the 
German team only one is of that nationality, 
Mr. Foxhall Keene being an American while 
the Hon. C. Rolls, a German reservist, is Lord 
Llangattock’s son. Mr. Alec Winton of the 
American team is a pure Scotsman born, and 
Mr. Wridgeway, a Yankee reservist, is a 
Britisher. It would be more satisfactory in 
future to make it a rule that the respective 
teams should be composed not only of 
citizens but of “ natives” of the country they 
represent. 


Motoring the Hoop.—A rival performance 
to hooping the hoop at the Hippodrome takes 
place twice daily in the Western Gardens of 
the Fire Exhibition at Earl’s Court. The 
feat, which is performed by “ Miss 
Moto,” a girl fifteen years old, is 
called “ motoring the hoop” and is 
very similar to that at the Hippodrome 
although the hoop is somewhat smaller. 
The sensational feat 
was very popular in 
Berlin, whence it 
hascome to London, 
and proves a very 
attractive feature at 
Earl’s Court. 


Motor Race Perquisites.—In France the 
makers of a car which wins a big race fre- 
quently present the winning vehicle to the 
man who steers it to victory. Fancy prices 
are always paid for the actual winners, so that 
the driver does himself very well by drawing 
such a prize in the racing lottery. Fournier 
got £3,000 for the Mors car on which he won 
the Paris-Berlin race. The Mors firm may 
present Gabriel with a car if he drives as well 
in the Gordon Bennett race as in the Paris- 
Madrid contest. To bea successful driver of 
a motor racer may soon pay as well as to be a 
famous jockey. 


A Number and Registration Problem.— 
A problem now exercising the minds of dealers 
and agents is this. Suppose a law of regis- 
tration and numbering were to pass, how will 
the dealer be able to show off the paces of a 
car to a would-be purchaser ? A car has just 
come off the maker’s stocks. It belongs to 
the manufacturer or agent. Neither wants to 
pay the registration fee and obtain a number 
when he may find a customer for it in a few 
hours. But he may not take it out on an 
approval spin. Not being licensed the car 
would be pounced upon by the police. 
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Royal Car Commission.—It would be an 
excellent plan to follow France and appoint a 
large representative British commission on 
the motor car question. The French extra- 
parliamentary committee of senators, state 
councillors, editors, motorists, manufacturers, 
and mechanicians will devote several months 
to an exhaustive consideration of speed, public 
safety, trade interests, power tests, and the 
desirability of motor races. A similar council 
of perfection—or of petrol—is badly needed in 
Great Britain to clear up the chaotic confusion 
of the public mind and to help along British 
motor trade. 


‘‘Windmobiles.” — The ‘windmobile ” 
type of sail-rigged motor car has not yet 
reached this side although it enjoys 
much popularity in America. In the 
motor sand races — which so far 
England has not adopted—it is cus- 
tomary to rig up the competing cars 
with sails, and splendid sport‘ results 
from the combination of ‘wind- 
mobile” and motor car. You get a 
sensation which is a cross 
between yachting and 
motoring, and the manage- 
ment of the sails calls for 
some skill. 


Lafayette 
MR. PERCY OWEN, ONE OF THE AMERICAN COMPETITORS FOR THE GORDON BENNETT CUP, ON HIS WINTON RACING CAR 


The Horse’s History.—Here is a valuable 
“tip” for motorists who get involved in law- 
suits owing to a horse turning restive at the 
sight of a car and kicking traps to pieces or 
bolting into tradesmen’s plate-glass windows. 
Inquire closely into the horse’s past. He 
often proves to be an old offender at the shy- 
ing and bolting game. If you can prove this 
in court the case may be dismissed. Anyway 
the damages will be considerably mitigated. 


Motor and Local Trade—.One phase of 
the motor car is rarely touched upon though 
it is much appreciated by the tradesmen of 
small country towns. Formerly the owners 
of big country houses situate some five or 
six miles from a town though nearer to a rail- 
way station used to get their supplies sent 
down from London merely as a matter of ease 
and convenience. Many now have a car for 
station and rough work and send these 
regularly to local tradesmen and markets for 
food supplies. This is a great advantage 
locally, and tradesfolk who used to be very 
bitter against the big people of the place for 
dealing with the “stores” in London find 
that the motor car enables the county gentry 
to buy in their own district. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 
Week by Week. 


“Mrs, Pat.’—With the return of Mrs. Campbell, to which I 
refer elsewhere in this issue, a new interest is added to the playgoer, 
for Mrs. Campbell is a force that we can ill spare. Her work at the 
Royalty was quite the most interesting we have had in any single 
theatre in the same space of time, for it was marked bya high 
artistic endeavour and absolute brains. I understand that the 
Sudermann play with which she has opened has been a success 
in America, 


American Players on Holiday.— American actors, actresses, and 
managers are very much in evidence in London just now. The 
great hotels each house many of them, and the theatres include a 
fair proportion of those critical “cousins” amongst their nightly 
audiences. Unless an American player happens to have personal 
friends in London his time here, apart from sight-seeing or theatre- 
going, is not likely to be much occupied in the pleasant duties of 
playing the guest. Englishmen 
do not as a rule take the 
stranger into their confidence 
or their houses, and although 
it may be advanced that on 
special occasions the leader- 
writers responsible for the 
gushing class of “leading 
article” speak of the citizen of 
the United States as a “‘cousin,” 
the readers of the paper in 
which that gush is indulged in 


Miss Ellen Terry.—I am sorry that Miss Terry’s season 
at the Imperial has come to an end so soon, for her Auch 
Ado About Nothing struck me as being extremely interesting. 
Mr. Waller is now to try his luck at the Imperial, of which 
he has taken a lease. 


Trilby Again.—Mr. Tree has once more put up Z7dlby 
after a week ofa triple bill composed of The Ballad-Monger, 
Flodden Field, and The Man Who Was. I can hardly 
imagine Flodden Field ever becoming part of Mr. Tree’s 
vépertoire. It is a very poor thing—neither literary nor 


acting drama. 


Pinero in French.—I was extremely disappointed that 
Madame Bernhardt did not put on /yzs as she at 
first intended ; nothing would have given me greater 
pleasure this season than to see the great French 
actress attack this play. Madame Bernhardt, however, 
left rehearsals until somewhat too late, so that Paris 
will have the first opportunity of seeing /yzs in French. 


Mr. Pinero has mean- 
time gone to Scotland. 
Perhaps he will get 
pabulum for one of 
those delightful farces 
that were once our joy. 


A Pretty Way of 
Putting It.—Mr. 
Davies’s play, Cousin 
Kate, at the Hay- 
market contains some 
of the prettiest touches 
I have heard for many 
a long day. There is 
a particularly charming 
scene between Kate 
Curtis and the young 
Irishman in the second 
act. Kate has beena 
sort of “Keynote” 
writer. At any rate 
her novels shocked the 
parson, but she falls in 
love with Keith Des- 
mond the first time she 
sees him. She says, 
“The world has 
hitherto contained for 
me only two classes of 
men— the men who 
have loved me and the 
men that I have loved ; 
but not till now have 
they been the same 
person.” The extra- 
ordinary divergence of 
criticism of his play 
in the Zimes and the 
Standard shows, how- 
ever, that he is not 
universally appre- 
ciated. 


MISS LETTY LIND 


IN 


WY. & D. Downey, Ebury Street, W- 
“THE GIRL FROM KAY'S” 
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draw the line at recog- 
nising the relationship 
anywhere except on 
paper. The result is 
that little hospitality 
falls to the share of 
the average American 
player visiting London. 
The coldness with 
which many of them, 
who hold honourable 
if not leading positions 
on the American stage, 
are received here comes 
as a surprise and a 
shock to men who over 
there have warmly 
greeted and enter- 
tained people from our 
stage. 


The Eccentric’s 
Hospitality Most of 
our people of the stage 
who have played in 
America keenly feel 
the want of warmth 
with which American 
players are received 
here. It is all so 
different to their own 
experience on the other 
side, where cards en- 
titling them to a three- 
weeks membership of 
a good club are given 
them in every city they 
happen to visit. The 
Eccentric is the only 
club in London that 
has an arrangement 
with an American one ; 
there the members of 
the Lambs (the well- 
known actors’ club ot 
New York) have the 
privileges of an elected 
member, and when he 
is in the Empire City 
the Eccentric sits down 
most genially with the 
Lamb. 
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MISS ABBIE MITC 


Who has made such a success in In Dahomey at 


the Shaftesbury 


Miss Strakosch. — Miss 
Febea Strakosch, who is 
singing at Covent Garden 
during the present season, 
comes of a well-known musi- 
cal family. She is, in fact, 
related by marriage to Patti, 
whose eldest sister married 
her uncle, Moritz Strakosch, 
the famous impresario. 
Though still so young Miss 
Strakosch has already gained 
a high reputation on the 
Continent, having sung in 
nearly every European theatre 
from Stockholm to Naples. 
Her réfertoire is a varied 
one, and she enjoys the 
almost unique distinction of 
singing equally well in four 
different languages—French, 
Italian, German, and English. 
She is engaged to sing 
during this season in O¢hello, 
Lohengrin, Cavalleria, and 
Aida, which is her favourite 
opera. Miss Strakosch has 
interpreted the leading 7d/e 
in almost all the best-known 
operas, and her Elsa in 
Lohengrin is considered by 
many people the finest on 
the stage. 


A Newcomer. — Miss 
Hazel Thompson, who now 
plays the chambermaid in 
The Clandestine Marriage 
at the Haymarket—where 
the ante-room scene from 
that comedy is put on for a 
curtain-raiser—has not been 


Campbell & Gray 


HELL 


on the stage quite two years. Her first en- 
gagement came from Mr. Tree, and she began 
at Her Majesty’s by “ walking on” when 7%e 
Last of the Dandies was produced there on 
October 24, 1901. Last year she toured’ in 
the provinces, playing Lulu—one of the two 
unmarried sisters—in Ave You a Mason ? and 
eventually succeeded to the lead in that 
strangely-named American farce. Returning 
to town she was engaged as an understudy in 
The Clandestine Marriage, and remained 
with Mr. Harrison and Mr. Maude for her 
present little part as well as to understudy 
Miss Beatrice Ferrar for the Amy Spencer of 
Cousin Kate. Miss Hazel Thompson is a 
Londoner and can claim no relative in the 
profession she has adopted. : 


A Polyglot Player.—Many of our actors 
are able to, and do occasionally, play in 
other languages than their own, There are 
few, if any, however, who have the same 
facility in tongues as Miss Irene Fitzgerald, 
the pretty young actress, for she has played 
parts in French, German, and Italian as well 
asin English. It would not be fair in her case 
to speak of her “native English,” for Miss 
Fitzgerald comes from Ireland. Each of her 
languages was acquired in its own land, which 
accounts for the purity of her accent. Play- 
goers will remember her performance of Lucy 
Watson in Zhe Lion Hunters at Terry’s 
Theatre a couple of years ago, while more 
recently she acted in Chance, the Idol. She 
was trained by Miss Bateman (Mrs, Crowe), 


MISS FEBEA STRAKOSCH 


Who has been singing at the Covent Garden Opera House 
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Campbell & Gray 
MISS ABBIE MITCHELL 


In the dress in which she sings the catchy song, 


Barnett 


“Brown Skin Baby Mine," in In Dahomey 


“In Dahomey.” — The 
nigger musical comedy at the 
Shaftesbury has caught on im- 
mensely, and I do not wonder 
for Mr. Williams is worth 
seeing alone. He is an 
extraordinarily able comedian 
—funny yet artistic to his 
dusky finger-tips. No less 
artistic in a different way is 
Miss Abbie Mitchell, who 
sings her one little song with 
great charm. 


The Mermaid Society.— 
A new organisation to present 
old English plays has been 
formed under this title by 
Mr. Philip Carr, the son of 
Mr. Comyns Carr, and the 
dramatic critic of the Daily 
News. The season opens 
this afternoon with Milton’s 
Comus and Ben Jonson’s 
masque, Zhe Hue and Cry 
After Cupid. During the 
season we have been pro- 
mised Fletcher’s pastoral 
comedy, Zhe faithful Shep- 
herdess ; amorality play, The 
Castell of Perseverance ; 
Thomas Heywood’s play, 4 
Woman Killed with Kind- 
ness ; and Congreve’s comedy, 
The Way of the World, 
The performances will be 
given in the Botanic Gardens, 
and among those who have 
promised to assist the society 
are Mrs. Tree and her 
daughter, Viola, Mr Nigel 
Playfair, and Miss Tita Brand, 
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“COUSIN KATE”-MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS. 


Hodsoll 


Miss Ellis Jeffreys, who is seen here with her dresser and is the very life and soul of Cousin Kate at the Haymarket, is Irish, being the daughter of the late 
Captain Dodsworth Jeffreys 
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Chaffin 


THE MAORI TENOR 


A Maori Tenor.—Rangiuia, a well-edu- 
cated Maori of high caste who comes with the 
famous New Zealand band, is a tenor singer 
of great popularity in New Zealand and the 
Australian colonies, and he enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the only Maori to appear on 
the concert platform there. He appears in 
full native Maori costume, and among his 
efforts may be mentioned “Annie Laurie,” 
“ Killarney,” and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
which he sings in Maori. He leads the 
members of the band in a scena descriptive 
of a “ Maori Patriotic Greeting,” introducing 
the famous Maori haka as performed before 
the Prince and Princess of Wales on their 
visit to New Zealand. The New Zealand 
band is excellent. 


A Musical Family. — Miss Lucie von 
Hulst, who gave a ’cello recital the other 
day, comes of a musical family, for her 
father, mother, two sisters, aunt, grandfather, 
and granduncle are professional musicians. 
Her mother is a daughter of C. Coene, who is 
well known abroad as a composer and violinist 
and for years conducted the symphonic or- 
chestra at Utrecht ; but her mother came of a 
very strict Dutch Protestant family, by whom 
all musicians were looked upon more or less as 
sinful. Her father’s brother, Johannes Mly- 
nardus Coene, is also a musician, and her 
sister, Lucy Coene, has made a great success 
abroad as a concert and oratorio singer. 
Last winter she sang in Parsi/al under Mr. 
Mengilberg and his Amsterdam orchestra 
in Amsterdam. 


Mother and Daughters.—While quite a 
child Madame von Hulst played before Brahms 
and Rubinstein, who were so kind as to tell 
her that she should be something more than 
a mere ¢echnicus. She met her husband, a 
violinist, when he had just finished his studies 
at the Royal Conservatoire in the Hague, 
where he received the first prize and his 
diploma. He has composed songs, a suite and 
intermezzo for orchestra, and several pieces 
for violin and violoncello. They came to 
London to fulfilan engagement, and as they 
had some very good offers and liked London 
very much they made their home here, going 
abroad at intervals, They have three daughters, 
and as soon as they were old enough decided 
to form a trio and quintet. Last year at their 
concert at Lord Avebury’s they played for the 
first time Schumann’s quintet. They also 
play a great many string quartets with their 
father. Lucie, the eldest, plays the ’cello (she 
is a licentiate of the R.A.M.), Gertie plays the 
viola, and Connie, the youngest, although only 
fourteen years old, promises to become a very 
good violin player. 


MUSICAL MEMS. 


Miss Gleeson White. — Miss Gleeson 
White, the young dramatic soprano who has 
been singing so well at the Band of Rome’s 
concerts at the Queen’s Hall, is the only 
daughter of the late Gleeson White, the art 
critic. whose lamented death at a compara- 
tively early age was such a loss to art. She 
studied solely at the Royal College of Music 
and has appeared as Venus in Zannuhduser 


for the Moody-Manners Company, showing 


conspicuous histrionic as well as vocal ability. 


A Great Zither Player.—Madame Kitty 
Berger, who has for some years enjoyed the 
reputation of being the greatest player on the 
zither in the world, has recently arrived in 
London from New York, where of late she 
has been spending the winters as her services 
are in great demand there for concerts and 


Barnett 


MISS GLEESON WHITE 


private entertainments. It is Madame Berger’s 
intention to appear at both public and private 
entertainments during the season. Several 
years ago she was commanded to play before 
Queen Victoria, and her late Majesty con- 
gratulated the artist in the warmest possible 
terms. [t was she who taught Madame Patti 
to play the zither 


Mdlle. Marie Tiziano.—The list of 
artists Lady Ludlow arranged for the recent 
concert at Seaford House, Belgrave Square, 
included the name of Mdlle. Marie Tiziano, 
an operatic soprano. By birth an American, 
she has spent most of her life in Italy and 
studied in Milan with Signor Leandro Cam- 
panari; she made her désuz¢ there under his 
drectorship as Marguerite in Faust and 
La Traviata. Mdlle. Tiziano has the ex- 
cellent advantage of youth and a charming 
personality. She may be seen at Covent 
Garden next season. 
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Speaight 
MISS POLYXENA FLETCHER 


An English Pianist. — Miss Polyxena 
Fletcher, who was heard last season in a 
recital, has followed up her success by giving 
an orchestral concert at which the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra accompanied her concerto. She 
comes from Bournemouth of a musical family. 
When she was twelve she played to Madame 
Schumann and then went to the Royal 
College, Paris. Richter has a high opinion 
of her, and by his advice she stopped taking 
lessons and went abroad to see and to hear. 
She has an individuality of style and artistic 
temperament, and is distinctly an addition to 
our native pianists. 


Mr. Monk Gould, the Composer.—Mr. 
Monk Gould was born at Tavistock, and after 
studying in London under various masters 
went to reside at Southsea. Some of his most 
popular songs are ‘‘ The Curfew,” “ The Ban- 
shee,” “ Daybreak,” and ‘‘ Jacobite Ballads.” 
He has a large teaching connection but finds 
time to conduct the Portsmouth Philharmonic 
Society and to act as accompanist at the 
Saturday pier concerts. 


Mr. Colson, the Violinist—Mr. Colson 
was born at Barnet and studied his instru- 
ment under Mr. Otto Peiniger and M. Johannes 
Wolff. He leads a busy life not only asa 
soloist but as a teacher. His concerts are 
fashionable and are often patronised by 
royalty. The greater part of Mr. Colson’s. 
work lies at the Rev. Vernon Royle’s school, 
Stanmore Park, where he teaches music to 
about eighty pupils. Stanmore Park is an 
ideal place for boys and is the largest pre- 
paratory school in England for Eton and 
Harrow. 


Miss Hope Squire, a young pianist 
who is rapidly coming to the front, is also a 
composer of songs, some of which have been 
sung by Mr. John Coates and Mr, Gregory 
Hast with much success, Amongst her many 
accomplishments perhaps the chief one (out- 
side music) is portrait painting. The principal 
London musical critics speak of her pianoforte 
playing in the highest terms, and as she is 
quite young there seems to be a brilliant 
future before her. 


“Carmen” as a Catch.—The Alhambra 
has found a regular mascot in the ballet 
founded on Bizet’s Carmen, so magnificently 
represented by the Spanish dancer, Guerrero. 
I do not wonder at the success the ballet has 
achieved, for it tells an absorbing story that 
any intelligent person could enjoy. Quite 
half the ballets we see, if pretty and pleasing, 
are perfectly piffling and are incapable of 
raising any sort of emotion or interest what- 
ever. 
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Lallte Charles 
MISS HAZEL THOMPSON, WHO IS PLAYING THE CHAMBERMAID IN ‘THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE” AT THE HAYMARKET 


Miss Thompson is appearing in the. part of the chambermaid (originally played by Miss Maidie Hope) in the dressing-room scene of The Clandestine Marriage, which 
is now given as a curtain-raiser to Cousin Kate at the Haymarket 
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AT THE ALHAMBRA 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


hen we presented our cards at the 
Alhambra Theatre Mr. Douglas Cox 

came out of his office and asked for—the man 
Managers seem to be under a slight 


Sime. 


misapprehension generally in this respect. 1 
hesitate to push myself forward obtrusively, 
but it must be obvious that I am the dis- 
tinguished party in this enterprise. The Sime 
person is a mere appendage, and I do not 
consider it advisable that people of his class 
should be encouraged. Any little ceremony 
of welcome should be confined to myself, and 
if after that the man Sime is given a patronis- 
ing nod the demands of etiquette will be 
amply satisfiel. It isa very 
painful thing for me to have 
to sit beside this person for a 
whole evening and to be 
compelled to endure his irri- 
tating snigger of triumph at 
what has clearly been a mere 
oversight on the part of the 
management. 


o turn to a vastly more 
attractive subject we 
may now consider Malle, 
Elvira, described as a “ trape- 
zist.” To begin withm am’selle 
is quite above the average in 
respect to comeliness of form 
and feature. She comes on 
the stage in clinging pink 
garments which are a_ re- 
markably close fit, and with- 
out any provocation she at 
once flings herself at the 
trapeze and stands on her 
neck, After giving the ap- 
plause a chance to wear itself 
out mam’selle gets off her neck 
so to speak and hangs from 


the trapeze in a variety of attitudes calculated 
to combine gymnastic skill with an exhibition 
of grace and charm. Mam/’selle’s appearance 
is bright and attractive in every way, and her 
beauty is in pleasing contrast to the 
very ordinary looks of some of the 
people that one has to mix up with 
in the way of journalistic business. I 
mention no names, of course, but, as 
the poet has said, you meet a lot of 
queer things when you’re out without 


your gun. 
Ls Raphael-Colombel are a French 
lady and gentleman in the duettist 
business, They are old favourites at 
the Alhambra and have now added a 
little broken English to their admirable 
repertory. The first duet arose from a 
supposed chance meeting 
at a masked ball. The 
gentleman had 
found a masked 
lady of attrac- 
tive figure, to 
whom he was 
making cordial 
overtures —un- 
aware that the 
lady was his 
wife in disguise. 
The lady, how- 
ever, with the 
acute discernment of her sex (this testimo- 
nial to the ladies is entirely unsolicited), 
recognises her admirer at once, and her 
first words in the song give the secret away 
—“C’est mon mari! le polisson !” 
After that, just to vary the entertainment a 
little, she breaks out into the justly-celebrated 
ditty, “‘ Viens pou-poule,” and the gentleman, 
recognising his partner at last, gurgles out in 
good Parisian English, ‘‘ Mah-i wah-if !” An 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


amusing feature of this graceful entertainment 
was the parodying of some English popular 
songs, not forgetting that delightful trans- 
atlantic importation, “The Honeysuckle and 
the Bee.” 


he Egbert Brothers are described as ‘‘ The 
Happy Dustmen,” but I think if | 
had a go of happiness myself I would take it 
with a little less apparent anguish. The dust- 
men march into somebody’s 
back yard ready for business 
and set to work on the dust- 
bin. After they have care- 
fully sifted the refuse and 
separated the dead cats from 
other articles more fitted for 
further use they look about 
for something else in the shape 
of legitimate perquisites. 
This is the cue for Mr. 
Walter Egbert to crawl into 
a large sack, 


. Ls Minstrels Parisiens,” 

who gave their very 
clever musical entertainment 
a little later, should, it seems 
to me, make up their minds 
to have their description 
printed either in English or 
in French, This playful com- 
bination of the two languages 
may be a nice subtlety of 
humour, but it gives a fearful 
jerk to one’s conversation. 
The great feature of the 
evening is the ballet, Car- 
men, the two leading charac- 
ters in which are represented 
by M. Volbert and Sefiorita 
Guerrero, the fascinating 
dancer from the sunny south. 


on 
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An Anglo-Russian Princess —Prince and 
Princess Alexis Dolgorouki, after spending 
some time in Moscow, are now at Mikhailorka, 
the Prince’s place in south Russia. The 
health of the Princess is causing anxiety as 
she found the winter in St. Petersburg ex- 
ceedingly trying, and she is suffering from 
Jung trouble. This will necessitate a visit to 
Switzerland. Moscow is specially interesting 
to the Dolgorouki family as it was founded 
by them. They reigned till the time of 
the Romanoffs and have their own burial 
ground there. The Czar, Peter II., married 
a daughter of the family. The Princess is, 
of course, an Englishwoman, being a daughter 
of the late Mr. Fleetwood Wilson. 


An Infringed Patent.—If imitation is the 
sincerest flattery the Welsbach Incandescent 
Company ought to be happy people. I see 
that in the police court at Manchester the 
other day no less than nine summonses taken 
out by the Welsbach Company for infringe- 
ment of their patent were dealt with. The 
magistrate said that he had come to the 
conclusion that the defendant knew that the 
mantles were spurious and inflicted a fine of 
£10 and costs, 


A Savoy Dance.—Everyone who re- 
members Mrs, D’Oyly Carte in connection 
with the Savoy Theatre will also remember 
that she is now Mrs. Stanley Boulter. She 
gave a splendid dance the other night at 
the Savoy Hotel, at which the Lord and Lady 
Mayoress, Sir Charles Wyndham, Sir Douglas 
Straight, Lady Jeune, the Hon. Charles and 
Mrs. Russell, Mr. and Mrs. T. P. O’Connor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Meyer, Mr. Anthony Hope, 
Mr. and Mrs. Forbes Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Horace Cox, and a number of other interesting 


Our Eighth Double Acrostic Prize 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of #5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issue, Ze, answers to the first 
acrostic (dated July 1) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, July 13. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters, 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 


FROM ALL, QUARTERS. 


people were present. The Savoy ballroom is 
a very fine apartment of Louis Seize character. 
The white and gold walls panelled with rich 
crimson silk furnished a superb effect. 


A CLEVER AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPH 
Taken by Lord Hawke at Clevedon 


Eton and Winchester.—A handy little 
volume giving the scores in the cricket matches 
between Eton and Winchester came out at a 
timely moment last week, when the seventy- 
fourth game between the two schools was in 
progress. Mr. R. A. Austen Leigh, who is 
responsible for its production, has taken every 


objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 11 


(Seventh Series) 


ToC R E W (E) 

2, R U L E 

Zul N D I A 

4. C A R T(E) 
, HACK : 

5. K { REVERSED } H 

6. E R N E 

Dp hoa Boe s Gud DENSA Pals Pasa Opa Se 


x. Earl of Crewe, son of Monckton Mitnes, Lord 
Houghton (‘out on”), ‘ Crowe"’ is accepted,|though it 
is far from a good alternative. ‘‘Carewe"’ is not, as 
there does not seem to have been any known poet of that 
name. Christopher Marlowe's father was a shoemaker, 
not a poet, 

3. The reference is to the Oxford rhyme :— 

“My name is George Nathaniel Curzon, 
I am a most superior person.” 


4. Carte’? may be either carte blanche or a photo- 
graphic “carte '’ on which a photograph of anything may 
be seen. 2 

6. Mr. George Russell refers to ‘‘ the storied urn "’ in 
connection with the Earl of Erne’s family. Lough Erne. 
Ellesmere cannot be accepted because the Earl of 
Ellesmere is not an Irish ear. 
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possible pains not only to verify the figures 
but also to check the names and initials of 
the players, so that for purposes of reference 
the little book is invaluable. Its price is the 
popular shilling. ; 


Supper in Suburbia. — Society sometimes 
finds itself exwawyée at supper-time and resorts 
to strange devices to raiseits flagging spirits. 
Suburbia naturally follows suit. At a recent 
supper “over on the Surrey side” a brilliant 
genius who had been reading about the 
vagaries of his betters introduced a new 
sensation which was understood to be “ quite 
the thing over West don’t you know.” The 
company all standing linked arms, Auld Lang 
Syne fashion, and thus drank their champagne, 
each carrying his glass to his lips round the 
linked arm of his fair neighbour and w:ce¢ 
versa. This proceeding brought heads and 
in some cases lips into too tempting proximity, 
and I believe some of the ladies devoted the 
time spent in the cab on the way home to 
the delicate task of explaining where the 
compulsion came in. 


Historic ‘‘ Stall-holders.” — The ejection 
of the Burlington House newsvendor as a 
squatter recalls the case of Mrs. Kitchin who 
kept the cow and milk stall in the Mall 
near Charing Cross. She used to boast that 
she had been there nearly seventy years, that 
her mother before her had the stall for 
nearly eighty years, and that her grandmother 
—a centenarian who died at the age of 103— 
had sold milk there to the children of the 
Restoration and their descendants for at least 
ninety years. When the Office of Works 
first tried to remove her Queen Victoria 
intervened and insisted that the old lady 
should have her “ pitch,” or one close by. 


Competition. 


- Correct answers to No. 11 have been received from = 
Ayah, Aar, Aylwards, Arosa, Aenea, Adelaide, Browser, 
Bulbul, Bongi, Bathbun, Barum, Bradlock, Chinchin, 
Cuthbert, Cambria, Cass, Chaasze, Chloe, Dugli, 
Eirinneach, Florodora, Ferret, Fiora, Flosager, Golly, 
Golo, Greta, Herts, Heckle, Hopeful, Jinko, Ko, Keys, 
Ladie, Lex, Lapin, Leglum, Mummer, Minorca, Moss- 
agate, Nibs, Pumphia, Paris, Paff, Park, Penguin, Roma, 
Shamrock, Sturford, Thistle, Truth, Tincan, Thistrout, 
Usher, Victor, Wink, Workitout, Wynell, Wyst, Wini- 
fred, Wuff, Ycrep, Yoko, Zenobia. 

“«Guessaright’s ’ plea with regard to No.g had not 
been overlooked. Roberts on that occasion was not sent 
as an ambassador to make peace but as a general to 
make war. He did not ‘‘come back with the peace all 
unsigned;’’ because it was signed. The ‘ unkindness,’’ 
such as it was, was not “ pointedly'’ (this is the only 
way the word can be got in in this connection) unkind to: 
him alone, but to the whole British nation. The ‘‘ abuse” 
referred to by ‘‘Lex" and others (on Roberts's return 
after Pretoria) was of a nature calculated only to excite 
contempt and of no importance whatsoever. 

“ Stirling"? put ‘ Romulus Attilius"’ in No.9, which 
obviously could not be accepted. The full name was not 
“ Regulus Attilius " but ‘‘ M. Attilius Regulus."’ 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Eighth Series) 


This is proverbial and quite warm indeed, 
But very often we get cold instead. 


. Had brethren and a coat of many colours. 
“Go for him! "’ cry the Rads in desperate cholers. 


. Oh ‘ dear relation,” living ‘‘ up the spout,"’ 
Your anxious nephews always find you out. 


. Wool-bearing quadruped from South America, 
And might be muddled up with priest of Tibet, say. 


. I walk the ocean like a thing of life, 
Or fly more truly in the sportive strife. 


CHE TALLER 


Current Games, 


Surrey’s Captain.—The appointment of 
Mr. Livy Walker to the captaincy of the 
Surrey eleven for the rest of the season was 
only a fitting recognition of the undoubted 
judgment he had shown as acting captain. 
Considering that he had not managed a 


Foster 


L. WALKER 


The new Surrey captain 


side in a first-class match until he took 
the Surrey eleven in hand against Warwick- 
shire at the Oval last May he deserves 
to be heartily congratulated on his success, 
the more so as he undertook the acting 
captaincy under anything but favourable 
conditions, with the outlook for Surrey just 
at the moment worse, perhaps, than it had 
been for many years. Mr. Walker, who 
is the youngest of the first-class county 
captains, has made his mark in other branches 
of sport. As a golfer he has come to the 
front rapidly of late, and though he has now 
given up football he was a year or two ago 
one of the best Surrey forwards at the Rugby 
Union game. He is an old Leysian, and only 
reached his twenty-fourth birthday a fortnight 
ago. 


Rugby Abroad.—Though the British 
Rugby team which left Southampton recently 
for their South African tour can hardly 
be expected to rival the unbeaten record 
of their predecessors of 1891, who only 
had one try scored against them, the side is 
one of great possibilities. In the pack with 
such a glutton for work as Mark Morrison, 
the Scots skipper, to lead them they are 
bound to be strong, particularly so indeed. 


Sports, 


When the three-quarters get together, which 
they should quickly, the rear lines should be 
dangerous both in attack and defence, and it 
is safe to say there are all the makings of 
a really formidable combination. They are 
fortunate, too, in having for their manager 
an old parliamentary hand like Mr. John 
Hammond of Cambridge, Blackheath, and 
Richmond fame, and one of the best workers 


‘on the Rugby Union committee of to-day. 


As Mr. Hammond was a member of the first 
British Rugby team to visit South Africa 
twelve years ago his experience should be of 
the greatest value to the side. 


Up to County Form.—The stock descrip- 
tion of visiting teams to this country other 
than Australians is that they are just up to 
first-class county form. So far the Philadel- 
phians have more than justified this estimate of 
their powers. Their victory over Notts, which 
was gained by excellent all-round cricket, 
coupled with their innings defeat of Glouces- 
tershire, on paper, at any rate, puts them on 
a level with Middlesex and Sussex. Lester, 
the Philadelphian captain, was chiefly respon- 
sible for the downfall of Gloucestershire, for 
although he was not successful as a batsman 
he made full atonement with the ball, taking 
five wickets for 20 runs in the first innings and 
six for 20 inthe second. With the exception of 
J. B. King’s seven wickets for 13 against Sussex 
at Brighton six years ago Mr. Lester’s bowl- 
ing is the best piece of work done by any 
Philadelphian cricketer in this country. 
C. C. Morris, who scored 164 against Notts, 
is a member of the Merion Club and captain 
of Haverford College. In America he is 
regarded as the most promising of the younger 
batsmen. He scored consistently against 
B. J. T. Bosanquet’s team in Igor and is in 
addition a first-class fieldsman. Just before 
starting for England he played an innings of 
104 not out for Haverford College against a 
Philadelphian team, but till his big innings 
against Notts the other day he had only 
made 30 against Oxford and 18 against 
Gloucestershire. 


MR. JOHN HAMMOND 


Who is in charge of the team of Rugby foot- 
ballers which left England the other day for 
a tour in South Africa 
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and Pastimes. 


Australia to the Fore.—Australia was 
very much to the fore in the match between 
London County and Lancashire. W. L. 
Murdoch, who played his first innings in 
England just a quarter of a century agzo— 
when, by the way, he made a “pair” at 
Trent Bridge—is just forty-eight, while Poi- 
devin only came to England lastsummer. He 
first came into notice in this country by his 
excellent cricket against A. C. MacLaren’s 
last Australian team, but until the match at 
Manchester he has not played up to his 
Australian form. In addition to his cricket 


i . 
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AN EXCELLENT ALL-ROUND CRICKETER 


B. J. T. Bosanquet, Eton, Oxford, and Middlesex 


Poidevin has won considerable fame asa lawn 
tennis player in Australia, but he has not 
taken an active part in any tournament since 
he has been in England although he is well 
known as a writer on the game and has 
contributed a most readable chapter to the 
recently-published Lawn Tennis at Home 
and Abroad. 


An Extended Trial.—It used at one time 
to be a complaint in Gloucestershire that only 
those cricketers who had distinguished them- 
selves at public schools or the ’varsities were 
given anything like an extended trial for the 
county. Possibly some years ago there may 
have been some truth in the complaint, but it 
certainly does not hold good at present. G. L. 
Jessop is always ready to try any youngster of 
promise no matter where he may have learnt 
his cricket, and this season he has hardly 
played a match without the assistance of a 
colt or two. Cranfield, who played for Glou- 
cestershire last week, is a younger brother of 
the Somerset bowler. He is still quite a lad, 
and up to this year had little or no experi- 
ence of decent cricket. However, he keeps a 
good length and has an effective break from 
leg, and with increased practice may possibly 
be of great service to his county, 


A Speaking Commentary.— The most 
speaking commentary on the weather is the 
fact that up to last week only one batsman had 
scored 1,000 runs. In an ordinary summer 
Mr. C. B. Fry in his present form would 
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probably have made at least 1,500 runs before 
the middle of June. A couple of fine weeks 
may materially alter the list of averages, but 
when Fry completed his 1,000 runs only one 
man, John Gunn to wit, was within speaking 
distance of him. If the averages of our leading 
batsmen are flattering at present their aggre- 
gates still leave much to be desired. Up to 
June 28 only C. B, Fry had made 1,000 runs. 
Next came John Gunn with go4, and then 
‘Tom Hayward with 837. Lord Hawke has a 
better average by nearly 4 runs than A.C. 
MacLaren, but the Yorkshire captain’s aggre- 
‘gate is more than 70 behind that of the 
Lancashire skipper owing to the fact that 
‘the latter bas played two more innings than 
Lord Hawke. 


Gentlemen v. Players.—At the time of 
writing the teams for the Gentlemen v. Players 
match at Lord’s have not been chosen, but so 
far as the amateurs are concerned there are, 
I take it, six who are practically certainties 
for a place—C. B. Fry, G. L. Jessop, Ranji, 
P. F. Warner, E. M. Dowson, and H. 
Martyn. How the other five places will be 
‘filled is not so easy to predict. Lord Hawke, 
H. K. Foster, F. S. Jackson, A. C. MacLaren, 
B. J. T. Bosanquet, G. W. Beldam, L. O. S. 
Poidevin, W. H. B. Evans, Hesketh Prichard, 
and W. M. Bradley all have claims. The 
gentlemen are immensely strong in batting 
this year, but as usual rather weak in bowling. 
The ’varsity match may possibly result in 
‘some newcomers being picked, but at present 
it seems as if the amateurs would have to rely 
on Hesketh Prichard, Beldam, Jackson, with 
perhaps Evans, Bradley, and Dowson. Hirst 
is a certainty for the players’ team, but with 
Hargreave, J. T. Hearne, Albert Trott, J. 
Gunn, and Mead in form the professionals 
need have no trouble about their bowling. 
Their batting is a different question altogether, 
as with the exception of J. Gunn, Tyldesley, 
and possibly J. T. Brown, the batting strength 
of the professionals at the present moment 
is not too conspicuous. Hayward and Hayes 
may both find places, and I suppose the claim 
of Arnold cannot be overlooked. Sewell 
certainly deserves a place if only for his keen- 
ness in the field, and it would be a dangerous 
experiment to omit Lockwood. 


The Lawn Tennis Championship.—The 
lawn tennis championship meeting at Wimble- 
don last week well exemplified Mr. Mahony’s 
remark as to the lack of rising players. Not 
only were there no young players ofany promise, 
but some of the best players of established 


reputation were absent. G. W. Hillyard and 
Cazalet were engaged elsewhere, and although 
before the tournament it was freely rumoured 
that the brothers Baddeley would made a 
welcome reappearance neither of the twins 
was in evidence. For many years lawn 
tennis of the championship order in England 
has been confined to a narrow circle, and each 
year sees that circle grow smaller and smaller. 
It would not be, I venture to think, an 
unmitigated misfortune if finally the circle 
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E. H. D. SEWELL 


The best fieldsman in the Essex eleven 


were to shrink out of existence. Ten years 
ago the winning of the lawn tennis champion- 
ship was a feat which carried a certain 
amount of real glory with it. The com- 
petitors were youthful and numerous, and 
the championship meeting was really repre- 
sentative of a genuinely popular game. But 
for the last ten years, with the exception of 
the Dohertys, no fresh players of ‘the highest 
rank have made their bow at Wimbledon. 


eis Adele Ee. 


A Fading Honour.—That lawn tennis 
will continue to exist as a popular form of 
entertainment at garden parties and country 
rectories I do not for a moment doubt, but as 
a serious athletic pastime it is obviously 
doomed. It is impossible to believe that if 
the game were regarded seriously by the 
thousands of athletic young men who handle 
a racket now and then in all parts of the 
country there would be the present dearth of 
first-class players year after year at Wimble- 
don. In a few years time the lawn tennis 
champion of England will be regarded much 
as the cricketer whose boast was that he was 
the best coverpoint in Spain. The number 
of good coverpoints in Spain is not appreciable, 
and a championship which is practically 
confined to half-a-dozen lawn tennis players, 
most of them long past their athletic prime, 
is not likely to appeal to the sporting instincts 
of young Englishmen. 


Conventions in Bridge.—I do not know 
whether the popularity of bridge has any- 
thing to do with the fading attractions of 
lawn tennis, but there appears to be no limit 
to the number of books on the ubiquitous 
card game. I see that two of the best-known 
handbooks on the game—Bvridge Abridged 
and Hellespont on Bridge—have run respec- 
tively to their fifth and third editions. Bridge 
is now so much of an established custom in 
England that one almost forgets that it is 
only nine years ago since it was introduced 
into this country by Lord Brougham, I 
believe, at the Portland Club. Certainly 
nobody in the Portland Club on that autumn 
afternoon of 1894 would have been bold 
enough to foretell that before the end of the 
nineteenth century the game of whist would 
have become a dead letter at the leading 
London clubs and that bridge in 1903 would 
possess a literature of its own. As a keen 
bridge player I do not regard the appearance 
of a large number of handbooks on the game 
with any enthusiasm. What killed whist 
was its stereotyped conventions, and the 
longer bridge is kept free from cast-iron rules 
the longer will it preserve its indescribable 
fascination. Most of us are gamblers at 
heart, and the addition of every new con- 
vention in bridge tends to eliminate the 
gambling element from it. At present, as 
anyone can see by consulting the recognised 
authorities on the game, considerable latitude 
is allowed even among the straitest sets of 
bridge players, and to curtail this latitude is 
to kill individuality and to reduce bridge to 
the level of whist. 


M.C.C. V. THE PHILADELPHIANS—COMING IN TO LUNCH AT THE END OF THE FIRST INNINGS 
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bela RIVER. AND POLO NOTES. bela) 


The Polo Season.—There are no words in the English language 
adequate to express the feelings of polo players as they have had to 
sit tight and watch the abandonment or postponement of their most 
popular fixtures. With a royal visit twice prevented, matches and 
tournament ties unplayed, the whole season has been disastrous. 
There still remains July, at the end of which the season at the 


MR. WALTER McCREERY 


A well-known polo player who played for the Old Cantabs in the Champion Cup 
match at Hurlingham. Mrs. Walter McCreery is a fine whip and took part in the 


Ladies’ Driving Club Competition at Hurlingham 


chief metropolitan clubs closes. Roehampton Polo Cup is to be 
played for in the week beginning July 6, and Saturday, the 11th, 
should be a busy day at Ranelagh with two polo matches, a military 
display, and the finals of the croquet tournament. On Monday, 
the 13th, the hunt tournament begins at Ranelagh and the ladies’ 
nomination polo tournament at Roehampton. 


Polo at Ostend.—An interesting announcement has been 
received from the president of the Cercle des Sports, Ostend, 
that a polo tournament will be held there between July 18 
and 31. Two French clubs have promised to send teams and 
it is hoped that England will also be represented. The 
tournament will be held under Hurlingham rules, and the 
president offers accommodation for both ponies and grooms. 
A cup will be offered for competition and there will be many 
other prizes. 


Clubs near London.—To the average Londoner the men- 
tion of polo suggests three clubs—Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and 
Roehampton ; but it must not be forgotten that these are by 
no means the only places within easy reach of town where 
the game is played. The London Polo Club flourishes at the 
Crystal Palace under the management of Mr. Eustace Blake, 
assisted by Major Peters. A special feature of this club is 
that ponies can be hired at reasonable rates, a privilege much 
appreciated by colonial and foreign visitors. There is stabling 
for fifty horses on the club premises, and play continues until 
the end of September instead of finishing, as is the case with 
the other metropolitan clubs, at the end of July. The Kings- 
bury Polo Club is also within easy reach of London, being 
only six miles from the Marble Arch. It has a membership 
of about 150, of whom twenty-eight are players. It is the 
custom at this club to wind up the season with a gymkhana 
and pony race meeting. Perhaps the prettiest grounds of the 
smaller clubs that lie around London is the Eden Park at 
Beckenham, Kent. With a membership of 300, of whom 
twenty-five are playing members, the club is in a flourishing 
condition. The practice ground has been in use since early in 


April, so that players have had plenty of time to train their ponies. 
There is play on every Tuesday and Thursday, and matches take 
place on Saturday afternoons. The annual gymkhana is fixed 
for July 25. Eden Park team was successful in the tournament 
for the County Cup in 1901 and 1go02 and will want a lot of 
beating this year if the trophy is to be wrested from it. 


English and American Polo.—It is always interesting to 
see ourselves as others see us, and the opinion of an American 
writer on the difference between polo in his country and ours 
is useful as expressing characteristic differences between the 
Englishman and the “ Yankee.” The latter likes his polo 
fast and exciting. Dash and show are pre-eminent. Over 
here we prefer a more scientific method even at the risk of a 
loss of a little of the dash. In his own expressive way the 
American puts it: “Individually English players ride as hard 
and strike as brilliantly as men of any other nationality, but 
their team play is executed with more deliberation. In 
England polo is played mostly by army officers and men of 
wealth and leisure, who play because of their natural love of 
horsemanship, their desire to manipulate a ball scientifically, 
or as exercise in order to keep themselves ‘fit’ . . . 
But the majority of the ‘young bloods’ over here in America 
like a game with blood-tingling races in it, dashing opposition 
play, spirited rid.ng off, meteoric flights after the ball far in 
advance of the ‘field,’ neat clips right on the goal line, quick 
returns, and hair-raising gallops over the turf. To win is the 
thing, regardless of the energy burned up. Therefore, the 
association arranges for a respite after each goal and a seven- 
minute rest betwe2n periods. The idea is to have every 
period chock-full of ginger and a soul-stirring climax as a 
wind-up.” 


The Regatta Month.—With the river in flood at the 
time of writing it is not safe to prophesy what may happen 
in the near future to the many regatta fixtures that are 
crowded into the month of July, but the excellent manage- 
ment of the water by the Thames Conservancy gives one 
every reason to hope that with a few days fine weather 
normal conditions will soon be resumed and that a_pro- 
sperous season will yet be enjoyed. With Henley from the 7th to the 
gth, Kingston and Maidenhead on the rith, the metropolitan fixture 
on the 13th, and Staines and Bourne End on the 18th, a busy time 
is ahead for the river man. Molesey Regatta—a fixture only second 
in popularity to Henley—is to take place on the 24th and 25th. 


MR. F. M. FREAKE 


A brilliant player who was chosen as one of the team which Mr. Buckmaster was 
to have taken over to America in July. Mr. Freake did by far the best worx for the 


Old Cantabs in the match against Rugby for the Champion Cup 
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The Incompetence of the Laundress.— 
There comes a moment—it generally arrives 
about the beginning of July when London is 
beginning to pall hopelessly upon us, and 
when the dust and the flies and the smell of 
the hot wood pavement are the only signs 
of summer that our great metropolis has 
to offer—when the sea calls us. The call 
cannot always be answered at once. Some- 
times we ignore it altogether, but in the end it 
conquers us and we are bound to follow. And 
to enjoy the seaside as it should be enjoyed 
one has to be “dressed according.” As a 
matter of fact it is not always an easy thing 
to decide what we must take with us and what 
we should leave behind in these days when all 
our seaside towns are turning into miniature 
Londons, without the smoke and dirt, but a 
little careful consideration tides over the 
difficulty. The very first thing to be taken 
into consideration is the incompetence of the 
seaside laun- 
dress, Who has 
not experienced 
the disappoint- 
ment with which 
one examines 
the piles of 
summer blouses 
that have been 
returned to one 
almost as limp 
and damp as 
when they 
emerged from 
the wash tub? 
Consequently I 
recommend a 
sufficient supply 
of summer slips 


to render one 
fairly indepen- 
dent, and let 


them be of such 
a description as 
to require the 
least __ possible 
amount of “ get- 
ting-up.” Lawn 
or linen is the 


best for this H 
Blouse of spotted muslin trimmed 

purpose, and withtealon 

anything that 

requires very 


careful washing, such as a coloured muslin or 
a delicate-patterned silk, should be ruled out 
of court at once. 


The Importance of Serge.—On the same 
principle 1 should recommend a smart and 
serviceable little serge coat and skirt as a sive 
gua non. That the skirt should be of a short 
walking length is an absolute necessity for sea- 
side wear, and will save the edges from becom- 
ing waterlogged, frayed or discoloured, while 
the silk lining, in view of the fact that it tears 
so readily, is rather to be deprecated, and really 
an unlined skirt is the most useful and ser- 
viceable for the purpose. The coat should be 
of the bolero persuasion with ‘easy ” sleeves 
so that it can be put on over a slip or 


ep 


What to Wear at the Seaside. 


blouse, if necessary, and can be worn with 
a dainty front and high belt as well. The 


importance of a few really smart belts made 
in the newest gevre, and which can be picked 
up at the sales for a mere song, is another 
point to be observed and will add materially 


Frock of delaine with lace yoke and medallions and 


ceinture of spotted foulard 


SEASIDE SUGGESTIONS FOR GIRLS 


to the effect of the exsemzble, while a wide sash 
ribbon tied twice round the waist and finished 
in a bow will make a very good substitute. 


Concerning Ribbon. — And let me re- 
commend the “seaside girl” to beware of 
exposing her neck and throat to the too 
generous beams of an Augustsun. A number 
of the blouses nowadays are cut low round 
the throat, but this can easily be remedied by 
the introduction of a little lace or chiffon 
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chemisette with which any draper can supply 
you, or which even the most incompetent 
dressmaker can turn out. It will save you 
the distressing line of “tan” which ends 
where the blouse ends and which is bound to 
become a disfigurement provided the sun is 
disposed to treat you harshly. One of the 
most satisfactory and sound of all sale pur- 
chases is a goodly supply of ribbon, and you 
will probably have ample opportunity for 
turning it to account during your visit to the 
seaside in addition to its uses asa 
ceinture. All manner of dainty 
neckwear can be made out of a 
few yards of soft wide ribbon 
nowadays, and nothing is more 
effective than one of the pretty 
little silk jabots such as Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys wears in Cousin 
Kate, while a narrow ribbon in 
silk or velvet tied round the throat 
is alone an effective finish to a 
blouse and prevents the untidy 
“dropped” appearance that so 
many of them present after having 
been worn two or three times. 
The ready-made chow in pink or 
blue silk or crépe de chine has 
been terribly overdone of late, so 
much so that I can hardly recom- 
mend it to any of my sex asa 
“finish” to her gown, but with 
the newest of chiné or spotted 
ribbons there is no doubt that ° 
with a little ingenuity she will be 
able to evolve something daintier 
and considerably newer as a 
supplement to her blouse. 


Bathing Gowns.—Then as to 
the bathing gown; this is essen- 
tially a matter for the first con- 
sideration, and if you pin your 
faith on the owner of the bathing 
machine who “Jets out” to the 
unwary you are doomed to dis- 
appointment and disgust before 
you have had your first dip. I 
am quite willing to believe that 
the brawny sailor who spends his 
time wringing out wet heaps of 
stockinette or serge possesses 
some of the smartest of their kind, 
but it has been my unhappy ex- 
perience invariably to find them 
“out.” The usual hired gown is 
either hopelessly large or despair- 
ingly small. More often it is the 
latter, and when it is not it bags 
at the ankle when it should fasten 
at the knee. It has generally faded to a 
sad-coloured neutral tint and it is nearly 
always lacking in a button, a hook, or a 
string, and you have to cry aloud to deaf 
ears for the waistband with your head wedged 
into the smallest possible aperture of the 
door, while as to the caps, it is wonderful 
how fellow bathers can retain their family 
affection and respect for each other after 
having met in the various hybrid specimens 
which represent the only bathing head-gear 
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to be procured. The enthusiastic swimmer 
knows that for comfort there is nothing to 
beat a good dark stockinette bathing costume 
smartly trimmed with braid, and the great 
point to be observed is to have plenty of room 
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A DAINTY BATHING GOWN 


Of striped blue and white flannel with white flannel 


front trimmed with blue braid 


at the knees and sleeves and as light weight 
a material as possible. In crowded seaside 
places people usually prefer a serge, and 
for the bather who keeps near to land 
the addition of the tunic trimmed to cor- 
respond with the gown is an_ essential. 
Navy blue with red or white braid or 
trimmed with spotted foulard are the most 
favourite designs, but I have seen the pret- 
tiest pastel blues and greens trimmed with 
wide white braid or washing silk which sug- 
gest a change from the stereotyped pattern. 


Afternoon Wear.—As regards the gowns 
for afternoon wear at the fashionable seaside 
resort at least a couple which come under the 
category of “smart” should be included in 
one’s outfit. It is surprising how much time 
the August visitor spends in dress, and 
although a serge skirt and a blouse may do 
very well for morning wear or for excursions, 
her afternoon walk on the parade or cliff 
must be celebrated by an up-to-date muslin 
foulard or linen. I have purposely avoided 
mentioning the white linen gown for knock- 
about wear on account of the difficulties in 
connection with the laundry, but the coloured 
and glazed linens which do not easily soil 
represent another matter altogether, and pro- 
vided the creases are pressed out with a hot 
iron occasionally they will be found useful for 
most occasions. At D. H. Evans’s (Oxford 
Street) sale, which began on Monday last, I 
saw the smartest of linen costumes in pinks, 
greens, blues, and other shades which had 
descended in the scale of prices from 31s. 6d. 
to 25s. 6d. Unmade robes in crash linen, 
which can be easily made up and are trimmed 
with rows of canvas strapping and lace and 
tucks, carried out in no fewer than twelve 
shades as well as black and white mixtures, are 


to be had for 23s. 6d. during the sale, while there 
are the most charming of printed muslin robes 
which represent the we plus ultra for a 
Sunday at the seaside, and are trimmed with 
rows of lace and shaped in the latest fashion 
for the modest sum of 19s. 11d. in lieu of 35s. 
Handsome voile robes trimmed with lace and 
lace medallions and carried out in all colours 
as well as black are procurable for 29s. 11d. 
(usual price 45s.). 

Sale Bargains.—There is a wonderful 
story, too, to be recounted in the department 
devoted to underclothing at D. H. Evans’s. 
Some of the bargains seem almost incredible 
until one personally examines them as, for 
instance, the wonderful Irish linen hand-made 
model nightgown trimmed with Valenciennes 
lace and insertion back and front and threaded 
with ribbon, which began its career at 35s. 9d. 
and has now come down to tbs. 11d. ; while 
the knickers, chemises, muslin and silk skirts 
—everything, in fact, included in this vast 
emporium—is on a par with these amaz- 

ing reductions. An admirable fancy silk 

chiné parasol to take away on one’s 
seaside travels is actually to be procured 
for 6s. 11d., and a useful coaching ez 
tout cas which will answer the same _pur- 
pose equally well, and is carried out in 
the best “ gros grain” in various shades, 
is marked at 12s.9d. The bad weather 
which has been so disastrous to trade has 
certainly converted the sales into mines 
of wealth to us women, and I doubt if 

D. H. Evans have ever before offered us 

greater bargains than those we are enabled 

to pick up in their showrooms at present. 


Coats and Other Matters.—Equally 
irresistible, too, are the temptations dis- 
played for the undoing of my sex at 
Peter Robinson’s (Regent Street). If you 
are not already in possession of a good 

cloth coat for holiday wear—an essential 
which must by no means be left behind as 
the evenings az 
bord de la mer are 
nearly always cold 
and chilly from the 
beginning of Sep- 
tember—you  can- 
not do better than 
examine some of 
the sale bargains 
shown at this house, 
which include 300 
cloth coats of every 
description in grey, 
fawn, and_ black, 
the usual prices of 
which run from 
3 to 12 guineas but 
which are now re- 
duced from 49s. 6d. 
to 9 guineas ; while 
there are short 
cloth tailor-made 
coats slightly soiled 
which were cheap 
at any price between 
5 and 8 guineas 
and are now to be 
picked up at 
Ios. 6d., 15s. 6d., 
and 21s. Three- 
quarter dust coats 
in linen, alpaca, silk 
gloria, and tussore 
are to be had from 
29s. 6d., and full- 
length coats from 
31s. 6d., while the 
smartest. of smart 
confections — the 
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driving coat de /uxe—in biscuit, grey, black, 
or white, with collar and sleeves prettily 
embroidered over pleated chiffon, have come 
down from 4} guineas to 78s, 6d. In the 
girls’ costume department there are a 
whole host of good things for the school- 
room people, including coats and _ skirts 
in different coloured tweeds from 35s. 6d. to 
39s. 6d. (usual price 3} to 4} guineas), and 
washing coats and skirts reduced to ros, 6d., 
while the neatest little sailor suits in navy 
serge with large white drill detachable collars 
and fronts will cost you only from 18s. 6d. 
and can be had in white drill and striped 
galatea at 9s.6d. Fully priced and illustrated 
sale catalogues can be had on application. 


Corsets.—And while I am on the subject 
of sales I should very much like to draw your 
attention to the special bargain prices at the 
Bond Street Corset Company, 78, New Bond 
Street, W. All the corsets have ‘ come down ” 
to meet the requirements of the bargain-hunter, 
and as a matter of fact the qualities of the 
different French models in straight-fronted 
corsets sold by this firm have only to be known 
to be appreciated. The subject of our sketch 
—*‘La Grande Forme” corset—which is 
specially designed for the needs of the stout 
woman, is priced during sale-time from 
24s. gd. It is cut deep over the hips and 
provides plenty of support while it has the 
undoubted effect of lessening the appearance 
of embonpoint and wears admirably, besides 
being quite straight-fronted. The dainty little 
ribbon corset which represents such a popular 
item of the Bond Street Corset Company is to 
be had for 17s. 6d. during the sale, while the 
smart French corset laced in front and cut 
very low is marked at 42s. “La Soirée,” a 
pretty stay for evening wear, is reduced to 
22s. 6d., and “Exceptional,” a light summer 
corset in white batiste firmly boned over the 
hips, to 13s. 6d., while there are other surprising 
reductions of a similar nature. DELAMIRA,. 


CORSET 


Sketched at the Bond Street Corset Company's 
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MONEY. 


Contango Days, July 8 and 27 
Ticket Days, July 9 and 28 
Settling Days, July 10 and 29 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 


The Turn of the Half-year.—In accordance with immemorial 
custom the banks went through the solemn farce of calling in loans 
and temporarily restricting customary accommodation in order to 
show increased cash balances yesterday on balancing their books for 
the half-year. Even Mr. Whitaker Wright’s evidence that his 
wonderful financial arrangements amounted to nothing more than 
the ordinary “ window-dressing ” resorted to by even the best banks 
does not seem to have induced bank managers and directors to 
discontinue this silly old practice, of which everyone knows and 
which is discounted, and more than discount«d, in public estimation. 


Monetary Ease.—It shows, however, that there is no longer any 
monetary stringency, for these customary calisthenics appeared to 
cause very little inconvenience on this occasion. The fact is money 
is now fairly abundant and cheap, and the contangos charged last 
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gratified by the report issued last week of the Hudson Bay Company.. 
The total net profit of £319,858 eclipses all previous records, and 
the directors are acting wisely in utilising this handsome balance 
not in paying a sensational dividend but in paying off £2 per share 
of the capital. Still, after making provision for this operation, which 
will take £200,000, they are able to pay a dividend of 22s. 6d. per 
share—the same as the dividend and bonus last year—which is not 
bad on a share of the nominal value of £13, and which goes far to 
justify the present price of £40. After deducting the whole distri- 
bution this time the cost of the shares (reduced to the face value 
of £11) would be only £36 17s. 6d. The future possibilities of 
the company are still enormous, but I hope Canada is not going 
ahead Zoo fast. 


Americans.—The general feeling is that Yankees are to blame 
for the almost universal stagnation and depression, A short while 
ago it was customary to speak in exaggerated terms of American 
wealth and American work, American management, American 
methods, American smartness, energy, shrewdness, and _ pluck. 
Now we have rushed to the other extreme, and to dub anything 
“ American” is to damn it at once. 

This is not wise. My readers will do me the justice to admit 
that I stood against the crowd in warning my readers against putting 
money into Yankees when they were all “a-boom,” but I venture to 
think that the extreme pessimism of to-day is as exaggerated as the 
extreme optimism of yesterday. 


THE PORT OF MONTE VIDEO, SHOWING SOME OF THE JETTIES AND A PART OF THE SHIPPING IN THE HARBOUR 


week were generally the most moderate we have seen for more than 
a year. 

There was, of course, no change in the Bank rate, and the last 
Bank return for the half-year was quite prosaic, though it showed 
(what we knew already) that there had been some fresh borrowing 
from the Bank. ‘‘Other” deposits were up 41,142,870 and 
“ other”? securities £ 1,519,240. 


Speculation.—The Stock Exchange cannot live on mere invest- 
ment business. Unless there is some speculative activity there will 
continue to be constant grumblings about idle markets and “nothing 
doing.” Undoubtedly the half-year that has just closed has suffered 
cruelly from universal stagnation, and there have been so many 
disappointments that speculation seems dead ; but for that very 
reason it is more than likely that when the rise comes it will run 
away from a good many of those who are now too timid to take 
advantage of the present low level of prices though they will feel 
very disgusted when they see prices gradually rising higher and 
higher whilst they are without stock. 


My Illustration.—As promised last week I have now the pleasure 
of placing before my readers a view of part of the port of Monte 
Video, for which I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Enrique 
Dauber, jun., the Uruguayan consul at Liverpool. 


Hudson Bays. — Believers in the future of Canada, and especially 
of the “fertile belt” and the Great North-West, must indeed be 
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Even if there should be a regular smash in America it ought not: 
to involve any serious trouble here, and it would give us all rare 
opportunities of buying back at a low price many of the securities. 
which we sold at a higher level. Meanwhile we may be quite: 
certain that America is not played out any more than England is,, 
and there are still plenty of things in which we may very prudently 
“take a leaf out of the book” of our transatlantic cousins. 


Photographic Industries.—Take, for instance, the trade in photo- 
graphic appliances. Last week I called attention to the unhappy 
controversy raging in the ranks of the directors and shareholders of 
Ilford, Ltd.—the largest English manufacturers of photographic 
plates. Now, what was the cause of all the trouble there? Was it 
not the fear, whether well or ill founded, that the company in the 
future would not be able to hold its own against the splendidi 
organisation which Mr. Eastman has built up through the many 
branches of his great American combine, the Eastman-Kodak 
Company ? 

Now, if the English manufacturers find a difficulty in competing 
with their clever and ambitious American competitor it is quite open: 
to them to protect themselves. It is unmanly to whine about 
un-English methods and to abuse Mr. Eastman because he is taking” 
away their customers. 

For my part I think the whole trade is greatly indebted to- 
Mr. Eastman. No man has done more to popularise amateur 
photography, and if the English manufacturers have not sense enough. 
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—by combination or otherwise—to hold the splendid trade they now 
enjoy then by all means let them stand aside and let Mr, Eastman 
and his ‘‘ Kodak” Company reign in their stead. 

Few people besides those actually in the know realise what 
a profitable and progressive industry is the photographic trade, though 
it is still in its infancy. Every art and science, every trade and 
industry, is now indebted to it. The astronomer and bacteriologist, 
the analyst and biologist, the peaceful professor and the military 
strategist, are in these days just as dependent on photography as the 
music-hall manager or the detective police officer. 

Consequently the trade is growing by leaps and bounds. In all 
parts of the world—from the lonely Falkland Islands to populous 
Pekin—there comes a constantly increasing demand for the excellent 
‘plates” and “paper” and the admirably-made cameras and other 
apparatus daily turned out of British workshops by British industry. 

As Mr. Eastman has pointed out over and over again, his company 
employs a large number of British workmen, and it is from British 
workshops that he turns out a considerable proportion of the products 
which he sells all over Europe. 

The demand for photographic plates, paper, and appliances is in 
fact so large and increasing that there is plenty of room for English 
and American makers to compete in friendly rivalry and continue in 
the future as in the past to reap ample reward for their skill and 
enterprise. : 


Petroleum.—The reports of petroleum companies are still 
depressing reading, but considering the extremely low prices of the 
shares I cannot but think that some of them are worth picking up. 
Last week the meeting of the Assam Oil Company went off satis- 
factorily, and the account given by Mr. Thomas B. Bowring (one of 
the directors) of his visit to the company’s works and property gave 
me an impression that there was a good future before the company. 
The demand for petroleum products exceeds the supply in India, and 
the company finds it must double its distilling plant. Provided its 
oil wells do not give out the company ought to prosper. 


Schibaieff.—The circular of this company which was issued last 
week was, of course, rather poor showing, but I cannot help thinking 
the mauvaise guart @heure through which the company is passing 
is more than discounted in the price. The tremendous development 
of the motor car industry is enormously increasing the consumption 
of petrol. 


Etruscan Copper.—If (as has been so often alleged) there is a 
big “bear” account open in the shares of this concern there may be 
trouble ahead for the “shorts.” An arrangement has been actually 
come to that the shares, formerly tied up till next September, are not 
to be sold till after the company pays its first dividend. 

It is also officially announced that in the lower workings of the 
copper reef they have found the unworked vein (below the upper 
levels, which were practically worked out by the ancients) and that it 
is just as rich as it was in the upper levels. I hope this may prove 
correct. 


American Breweries.—The maxim that “everything comes to 
him who waits” is not always true, but it seems to be coming true in 
the case of some at least of these most disappointing investments. 
The prospects of the United States Brewing Company have so far 
improved that the American managers—some of the original vendors 
—have come forward with an offer to buy up the whole or a large 
proportion of the ordinary and preference shares, and, with the 
assistance of the shareholders’ committee, a bargain has been come 
to by which such of the shareholders as choose are getting out on 
terms which would have been quite unattainable eighteen months or 
two years ago. 

This has been followed by a greatly improved report from the 
Frank Jones Brewing Company—in fact, such a report as few of us 
ever expected to see again. The Hon. Frank Jones (who died last 
year) used to be called “the Bass of America,” and I well recollect 
the rush after the shares in 1889, when the American brewery craze 
was at its height. I was not quite so old then as I am now, and, of 
course, I rushed with the rest. I think the £10 ordinary shares 
went to 13 at one time. They have since been as low as I5s., and 
are now at about 2, The last time they received a dividend was in 
1895, when they got 5 per cent. 

In 1go1 the 73 per cent. prefs. only got 6 per cent., and last year 
only 5 per cent., whilst during the last four years no less than 
£13,000 has been taken from the reserve fund. It is not, then, to be 
wondered at that during last year the prefs. were as low as 4,5; and 
that even the debentures fell to 68. 


The Frank Jones Report.—And now there has come out a 
report which, as Gil Blas used to say, is like “the raising of 
Lazarus.” The gross and net profits (at £92,551 12s. 8d. and 
474,596 3s. 2d.) are each about £30,000 better than last year. It 
would be possible to pay the pref. shareholders not only their full 
74 per cent, but the whole of the £16,000 arrears due to them. 
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What, however, is actually proposed is to pay them 1 per cent, extra 
on this occasion and ask them to give up £8,000 of the arrears in 
consideration of the ordinaries coming to an arrangement for 
gradually accumulating £26,000 additional working capital and 
£16,000 for a preference dividend reserve fund out of the further 
surplus profits—after paying the preference dividends and balance 
of arrears. On the who'e I think the scheme is not an unreasonable 
one. 

There is one thing about Frank Jones shares that must not be 
forgotten in comparing them with those of other American breweries. 
The debentures only carry 5 per cent. interest instead of the 
customary 6 per cent. 


NEW ISSUES 


The British and Colonial Automatic Trading Company, 
Ltd., with a capital of £150,000 in £1 shares, has been formed to 
purchase the businesses of (1) the Automatic General Stores, 
Ltd. ; (2) the Anglo-Egyptian Automatic Trading Company, Ltd. ; 
and (3) the Automatic Telegram and Letter Delivery Company, Ltd. 
No. 1 was registered in May, 1901, with a capital of £12,000 
(afterwards increased to £25,000), but I can find no trace of its 
business. It is to be purchased for £40,000, No. 2 was regis- 
tered in November, 1901, with a capital of £15,000, and that is all [ 
can find out about the concern, No. 3 was registered in September, 
1900, with a capital of £30,000 ; it seems to have been purchased by 
No. 2 for £15,000. 

The prospectus, whilst intimating that it is intended ultimately to 
introduce automatic buffets, repudiates any connection with the 
buffets of the Automatic Refreshment Supply Ccmpany. In spite, 
however, of this I noticed that last Thursday there was a genial 
application in the Chancery Division by the latter company against 
Ross and others about the issue of this prospectus. The application 
(which was postponed till next Frilay) was for the committal 
to prison of the defendants for an alleged breach of a consent 
order. Although I cannot advise any of my readers to put any 
money into this extraordinary company there is little doubt that 
automatic machines will play no inconsiderable part in that war of 
extermination to which the middleman is now deservedly exposed. 
The other day I saw a wonderful new automatic machine which 
would actually weigh out a hap’orth of sweets of any variety (or 
half-a-dozen varieties mixed), put it in paper, and hand it to the 
juvenile purchaser. 


The General Steam Navigation Company, Ltd. (a reconstruc- 
tion of the company of the same name founded in 1825), makes an 
issue of £150,000 (part of £200,000) 4 per cent. first mortgage 
debenture stock. The price of issue is 98 per cent. and the stock 
seems well secured. 


The United Legal Indemnity Insurance Society, Ltd., is a small 
concern formed for accident and other insurances and principally 
directed by barristers. It aspires to a capital of £100,000 and has 
so far placed £28,755 of its capital, on which £4,408 ros. “has 
already been received.” This is but a slender foundation for an 
insurance company, and naturally the directors would like to place a 
few more shares, so they are offering 6,249 more of £5 each at 
Is. per share premium. I wonder if anyone will apply for any. I 
shall not. 


Bruce Peebles and Co., Ltd., has been formed to purchase for 
#115,000 an Edinburgh gas and electric engineering business 
founded in 1866 by Mr. D. Bruce Peebles, who has died. The firm 
seems to have taken up very energetically the Ganz Polyphase 
electrical system. The capital of the company is £200,000 in £5 
shares, half ordinaries and half 6 per cent. prefs. I gather that 
new works are being built and the principal part of the business is 
to be moved into them when they are finished, but apparently 
neither these nor the Tay works (where the business is now carried 
on) will belong to the company, as there is nothing in the valuation 
or in the list, “‘ property to be acquired,” about land or heritable or 
leasehold property, and yet the company apparently will have to 
take over some building contracts. I do not understand the position 
at all, and I advise my readers to make further inquiries before taking 
any shares in the company. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


KiLparE.—I think Kaffirs will improve, but I do not regard De Beers as ‘‘ the 
pick of the basket” by any means. It makes a lot of money by an ingeniously 
worked monopoly, but it looks as if there may be a trade combine against it. England 
does not love monopolies. 

Scor.—Yes; North British are higher than they have been since 1898 and look like 
going even better, whilst Westerns are about 38 points below their highest and more 
than 30 points below their lowest quotation in 1898. ‘‘Brums"’ also are 44 points 
below their highest and 34 poiuts below their lowest in 1898. 


